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WELCOME 


“WE’RE BACK.” 

Not just the name of a song from 
Ghostbusters IT, a film I’m told I refer to way 
too often, but the general sentiment as the 
SAG strike ends and Hollywood cranks back 
up for business. After 118 tense, gruelling days 
for everyone in the industry (as well as those 
wondering when we're going to get to see 
Deadpool taking the piss out of Wolverine’s 
hair on a big screen), the studios and the 
actors’ guild finally came to an agreement on 
8 November, the news reaching Empire 
Towers just before we sent this issue off to the 
printers. From safeguards around the use of 
AI to pay increases for background actors, 
it’s great news all round, and well worth the 
temporary shutdown. And now, with cameras 
having the dust blown off them and movie 
stars rehearsing their answers to, “What drew 
you to this project?”, show business is, well, 
back in business. 

If you were concerned about a drought of 
entertainment ahead, let this issue in your 
hands be a hearty rebuttal. 2024 is looking 
stupidly exciting, something which has 
resulted in one of our juiciest previews in 
years. We have the world’s very first look at the 
return of Eddie Murphy’s Axel Foley, last seen 
investigating rollercoasters in 1994. We have 
a chilling exclusive glimpse at Robert Eggers’ 
spin on Nosferatu, a story we strongly advise 
you read in daylight. Plus: spies, apes, 
superheroes, musical Jokers, Ghostbusters 
(yes, I reference another song from Ghostbusters 
IT on page 75), wrestlers, and a photo we’re 
particularly excited about of Jason Statham 


with some jars of honey. 2024, we have no notes. 


Our cover story, meanwhile, is a deep-dive 
into Ryan Gosling stuntman comedy The Fall 
Guy — the kind of deep-dive that Gosling’s 
character, Colt Seavers, would do off an 
enormous building before breakfast, in fact. 
Turn to page 48 for Olly Richards’ highly 
entertaining piece on a film that may be sadly 
devoid of Jason Statham and honey, but still 


has plenty of buzz. 


Enjoy the issue. 
NICK DE SEMLYEN 


@nickdesemlyen 


SUBSCRIBER COVER 


me 


This month’s exclusive subscriber cover by Moonjam 
Moonjam, aka AJ Jefferies, has been a lauded 3D artist (as well 
as animation and CGI whizz) for over 20 years, making him the 
perfect choice to fashion the Ryan Gosling/Fall Guy action-figure 
concept for this issue’s subs cover. If only it were in the shops! 
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DISPATCHES 


“Kaluuya — an Oscar-winning 
megastar — is still the most down-to- 
earth Londoner you could hope to 
chat with. Albeit one with a penchant 
for pineapple, which he was chomping 
on throughout. We geeked out about 
the Across The Spider-Verse sneakers 
| was wearing, too!” 


“In October, | had the great pleasure of 
flying to New York to interview 
Matthew Vaughn for the magazine — 
and then, instead of taking in the 
sights, stuck around and interviewed 
him about his career at the New York 
Comic-Con in front of 4,000 fans (his 
fans, not mine).” 


“As a huge Greta Gerwig fan, it 
was a delight getting to talk to her 
about Barbie in London recently — 
reflecting on the film itself, and her 
experience in the eye of that bright- 
pink box-office storm. She was as 
witty, insightful and engaging as... 

well, a Greta Gerwig movie.” 
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As an older-generation subscriber, the 
statement in issue #420 [The Platform: “When 
it comes to Snow White, Rachel Zegler has 

a point”, that Snow White And The Seven 
Dwarfs is outdated — not so. Aged four, it was 
my first cinematic experience. Unforgettable. 
Lights, screen, magic! That same magic has 
continued for me since I was that age. Cinema 
evolves, and sitting in a dark theatre is an 
unforgettable experience — never fails. Keep 
it coming, Empire. 

BRENDA SAUNDERS, FARNBOROUGH 

Beautifully put, Brenda. For some more 
unforgettable experiences, have a Picturehouse 
membership on us. 


e Empire’s star letter wins a Picturehouse 
ctu Membership, valid for one year at all 
Picturehouse Cinemas across the UK, including 
the flagship Picturehouse Central in London’s 
West End. The Membership comes pre-loaded 
with five free tickets, and gets you access to exclusive discounts on food, 
snacks and drinks. And until 31 December 2023, enjoy the extra perks of 
free entry for up to two curated films every week, plus free tea and filter 
coffee weekdays before 5pm! When you write to us, please include your full 
contact details so we can arrange delivery of your prize. 


PREVIOUSLY, IN EMPIRE... 


JANUARY 1990 


THIS ISN’T THE first time we’ve 
done a big new-year preview 

of the upcoming cinematic 
calendar. In fact, they’ve been 


still a fascinating artefact of 
a simpler time. 

Some of the films 
previewed are long-forgotten 


ON THE NEWS OF THE BEAR SEASON 3: 
Season 2 is up there with Godfather 2, Aliens 
and Empire Strikes Back as one of the best 
sequels ever made. 

DAVID CHUBB ROGERS 


After the releases of the new Fast & Furious and 
Saw movies, and realising the X in the titles should 
be said as a ‘10’, I’m now worried I've been 
making a movie blooper for decades. Are our 
favourite mutants ‘10-Men’? The Vin Diesel action 
series ‘Triple 10’? My whole life has been a lie! 
GRAHAM SMITH, STEVENAGE 
People need to know about this! We’re off to 
tweet about this on 10 (formerly Twitter). 


The @empiremagazine double Fincher feature 
by @nevpierce is an exquisite insight into one 
of cinema’s most fascinating and enigmatic 
filmmakers. It makes you want to revisit all of 
Fincher’s work. 
@ALEXANDERJMOSS 


Saw a trailer today for the upcoming Saltburn. 
Really disappointed it didn’t feature the pier, cliff 
tram or amazing fish and chips. Maybe for once 
the trailer has managed to hide all the best bits? 

STEVE HODGSON, VIA EMAIL 
Fair warning to all our Yorkshire readers: Saltburn 
is not set in Saltburn-by-the-Sea — but Emerald 
Fennell did borrow the title from the place name. 
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an annual fixture, starting in 
January 1990, with issue #7. 
Less in-depth (each film only 
gets a paragraph), and with the 
caveat that we had no idea 
when the films would come out 
(“not one company was able to 
give a definite release date for 
any film due after February”), it’s 


SIXES. 


(Chicago Joe And The Showgirl, 
anyone?); some are 
optimistically tipped for Oscars 
(Stee! Magnolias, a “serious 
Power Picture”, we advise); and 
some are future classics (Total 
Recall, a “rootin' tootin' action 
adventure”). Will 2024 match up 
to 1990’s promise? 


THE BIG QUESTION 


THIS MONTH WE ASKED: 
WHAT IS YOUR FAVOURITE 
CINEMATIC CAT? 


Jonesy from Alien. 
The cat demon from 
Hausu. And the 
Catbus from My 
Neighbour Totoro. 
@JLWROOT 


Everyone will 
(correctly) say 
Jonesy so I'll go with 
The Baron [from 
Whisper Of 
The Heart]. 
@DAVIDBCOOPER 


The cat from Go 
(1999). He can read 
your mind and 


knows his post-war 
Chinese history too! 
@SLARTY247 


Having just watched 
Inside Llewyn 
Davies, | gotta go 
with Ulysses. Or 
maybe the fake one 
that just went along 
with being abducted! 
@DAMIEN_A_P 


Jean-Luc from 
Two Days In Paris. 
That cat stole every 
scene it was in. 
@ELENAM52 


WATCH OUT FOR THE NEXT QUESTION VIA OUR 
X ACCOUNT: @EMPIREMAGAZINE 


EMPIRE MAGAZINE, THE LANTERN, 75 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON NW1 2PL 
LETTERS@EMPIREMAGAZINE.COM / @EMPIREMAGAZINE (#EMPIRELETTERS) / FB.COM/EMPIREMAGAZINE 
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The Oscar race 
reckoning with the 


dark side of history 


WORDS ALEX GODFREY 
ft anra KOCHANEK 


“AND NOW Iam become death,” says Cillian 
Murphy’s J. Robert Oppenheimer, sizing up the 
apocalypse he has put in motion, gazing into the 
nuclear fire. “The destroyer of worlds.” And the 
blast takes hold. 

“He was the most important man who ever 
lived,” director Christopher Nolan told Empire 
a couple of months before Oppenheimer’s 
release. “Whether you like it or not.” Nolan 
knows how to promote a film, but there’s a good 
case here: by developing the atomic bomb and, 
albeit indirectly, the hydrogen bomb, the 
theoretical physicist was responsible for 
potential planetary destruction. 

Oppenheimer, which took nearly $1 billion 
at the box office, brought seismic gloom to the 


multiplexes, and it’s not alone. Destruction is 

in the air: as awards season kicks in, a slew of 
brilliant films about true stories are wrestling 
with monumental devastation, grappling with 
genocide, weighing up cultural carnage and 
posing difficult questions. With all of them 
expected to pick up multiple Oscar nominations, 
next March’s ceremony will see Hollywood 
reckoning with sins of the past. 

Alongside Oppenheimer’s doom-laden 
dramatisation of the lead-up to the nuclear attacks 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, there is Martin 
Scorsese’s Killers Of The Flower Moon, about 
white America’s massacre of many members of 
the Osage Nation; Jonathan Glazer’s The Zone Of 
Interest, which contrasts Auschwitz commandant 
Rudolf Héss’ domestic idyll with the deathly 
sounds of the concentration camp over his 
garden wall; and J.A. Bayona’s Society Of The 
Snow, chronicling the 1972 Andes plane crash 


which saw a group of people from Uruguay 
starving for months in the mountains, resorting 
to cannibalism. 

These are ferocious films, burning with 
intent, fuelled by desires to deal with impossible 
circumstances, examining ongoing, generational 
ripple effects. Each dives into murky moral waters 
without hesitation, the directors wanting us to 
ponder what we might do in each situation. Would 
we stand by in the face of atrocity, of corruption, 
of murder? How do we process these events, 
how do we square them up? How do we cope? 

It is estimated that hundreds of Osage 
people were killed by white Americans in 1920s 
Oklahoma. As Scorsese illustrates in Killers Of 
The Flower Moon, having struck oil, the Osage 
were extraordinarily wealthy, and seemingly 
everybody — doctors, businessmen, coroners — 
in town was in on the plot to steal their oil 
rights, to the extent that they barely clocked 
their own misdeeds. Such was their disregard 
for the Osage as they exploited them, extorted 
them and quietly massacred them, insidiously 
contributing to the Native American genocide. 

Scorsese lays bare the indifference. Glazer 
does the same with The Zone Of Interest, in 
which Hoss and his wife, living it up in their 
wonderful new house which backs directly onto 
Auschwitz, gas-chamber chimneys in full view, 
the sounds of death never ending, bicker over 
business as Jews are incinerated. At the press 
conference after the Cannes premiere, Glazer 
commented that the house had been “built on 
the bones of the victims”. Yet the Héss family 
live there comfortably because, again, they don’t 
register those victims as people at all. And it’s 
significant that neither Glazer nor Nolan 
directly portray what is wrought, choosing to 
not show us the bombings of Japan, or what’s 
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actually happening over the Hoss’ garden wall. 
Glazer, who is Jewish, has said that he would not 
and could not do that. 
All of these films are determined to do right 
‘\ by those who suffered. Scorsese worked with 
\ the Osage people. Bayona spent ten years 
developing Society Of The Snow, hellbent on 
making it authentically, on the site where 
\ it happened, to honour the dead (and the 
\ living) as best he could. “Finally, Netflix 
were able to let us shoot the film the way 
™) we wanted to shoot it: grand-scale, 
Spanish-speaking, with unknown actors,” 
he told Empire. As such, his film — the third 
cinematic version of the story (after 1976’s 
Survive! and 1993’s Alive) — marks the first 
time that the families have given a production 
permission to use the dead’s real names. 


Similarly, The Zone Of Interest was filmed in 
Poland, yards from the original Héss house, the 
camp in full view — it could only be that way, 
stated Glazer. 

The burden of responsibility ties these films 
together. You feel the weight of events laying 
heavy on the directors’ shoulders, and you sense 
that the films have taken their toll on them. 
Scorsese himself appears at the end of Killers 
Of The Flower Moon, directly paying tribute to 
Mollie Burkhart (Lily Gladstone), the Osage 
focal point taken in by the guileless but guilty 
Ernest (Leonardo DiCaprio). “A sense of despair 
can set in, you know,” Nolan told Empire of 
dealing with Oppenheimer’s darkness. And did 
it? “Yeah, very much,” he said. “Very much.” 

Yet the overriding intent with these films is 
to make us look inward. Killers Of The Flower 
Moon has been criticised by some — including 
certain Osage people themselves — for telling 
the story from Ernest’s perspective rather than 
Mollie’s, from focusing on the villains rather 
than the victims. But wherever you land on 
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AND THE AWARD FOR STRANGEST STORAGE GOES TO... 


THE WEIRD PLACES WHERE A-LISTERS STASH THEIR OSCARS 


e 


that, by staying close on Ernest, Scorsese puts us DOORSTOP MEDITATION MASCOT 
— to some extent — in his shoes, or at least stands GWYNETH PALTROW GOLDIE HAWN 
us next to him, allowing us to wonder when, T f 
exactly, we ourselves might take a stand. We’re Clockwise 
in on it. from above: 
At the premiere, Osage language consultant J.A. Bayona 
Christopher Cote discussed this with nuance, surveys the 
voicing his wishes that the film had been told wreckage in 
from Mollie’s POV, while also appreciating Society Of The p d e tons 
what Scorsese had done. “I think in the end the Snow; Killers SU BATHROOM ORNAMENT 
question that you can be left with is, ‘How long Of The Flower EMMA THOMPSON 
can you be complacent with racism?” he said. Moon: Lily PROP COMPANION 
“How long will you go along with something Gladstone and JORDAN PEELE 
and not say something, not speak up?” Martin Scorsese; 
What are we capable of? How complicit Oppenheimer; 
are we in what’s happening around us? Are we An idyllic scene 
the wolves in the picture? In demonstrating belies an 
the banality of evil, giving evil an everyday ugly truth in 
humanity, Scorsese and Glazer both ask those The Zone 
questions. “We compartmentalise things for our Of Interest. 


own convenience,” commented Glazer at 
Cannes. “We think we could never behave this 
way, and we don’t behave in this way. But I think 
we should be less certain in that.” 

And in the case of Society Of The Snow, 
Bayona makes us question the unthinkable — 
weeks into desolation and starvation, friends 
and family dying around you, would you... eat 
them for your own survival? These scenes are 
defiantly not sensationalist, an impossible 
quandary laid out within the framework of 
sacrifice — a gift from the dead. 

Death haunts all of these films. It defines 
them. So, why now? With the world still 
reeling from a pandemic, with terrorist attacks, 
invasions and war dominating the headlines, 
and climate change in emergency mode, 
these stories seem a natural fit for our global 
anxiety. Yet in every case, these directors are 
exploring preoccupations they’ve had for many 
years. But it is true to say that the industry was 
ready to make these films the way they needed 
to be made, culturally, sensitively, authentically, 
and also financially — certainly, Bayona and 
Scorsese wouldn’t have had the funds (and 
freedom) to do what they wanted to without 
streamers (Netflix and Apple, respectively). 

And the subject matter across the board is 
reverberating. As we emerge from the pandemic, 
feeling perhaps more reflective than before, 
and with awful news consuming us day by day, 
escapism alone isn’t enough. We don’t want 
detachment. We want to confront things head on. 
We want to ask ourselves those difficult questions. 
However many trophies they win, these films are 
putting social and personal responsibility in our 
hands. That, too, is a gift. 


Getty Images 
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WHY BARBIE . 
DESERVES 
HER OSCAR 
MOMENT 
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THE ACADEMY AWARDS have looked 
alittle different these past few years. 
Work by heavyweight directors with 
long, lauded careers — your Spielbergs, 
your PTAs, your Camerons — has been 
beaten by a band of filmmakers — the 
Daniels, Bong Joon-ho, Sian Heder 

— who are brand-new to awards season, 
and who are telling different kinds of 
stories, often radically so. 

In the list of contenders for 2024, 
they don’t come much more radical 
than Barbie. Sure, it doesn’t have 
the underdog appeal of last year’s 
awards-season-sweeper Everything 
Everywhere All At Once; with its global 
fandom and eye-watering box-office 
takings, Barbie is nothing short of 
a cinematic phenomenon. Yet it 
still packs a powerful message about 
gender and identity issues beneath 
its pretty, plastic veneer. It would be 
a monumental win in a category that 
thus far has shunned films with big 
feminist themes, and the first time that 
a clear-cut comedy would claim the top 
prize since Annie Hall in 1977. And it 
doesn’t sacrifice its sense of style 
in doing so, with three-time 
Oscar nominee Greta Gerwig 
channelling everyone from 
Powell & Pressburger to 
Stanley Kubrick in Barbie’s journey 
of self-discovery. In fact, with its 
homages to films like Wizard Of Oz 
and 2001: A Space Odyssey, it couldn’t 
look more like an Oscar-winner-in- 
the-making. 

Which leads us neatly onto Barbie’s 
secret weapon: its craft. The Best 
Picture is voted for by every branch of 
the Academy, from actors to costume 
designers to cinematographers. Even 
if Barbie is too much Mattel for some, 


Gerwig’s conscious effort to eschew 
CGI at every turn for a deluge of 
man-made fuschia props and 
landscapes should surely win over 
those working behind the scenes, 
which make up a huge portion of 

the Academy. In a 2024 Best Picture 
race in which death and destruction 
are likely to dominate, this could be 
the pop-pink curveball that captures 
voters’ hearts. BETH WEBB 
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Godzilla 
Minus 
One 


Beth Webb (News Editor): Are people not sick 
to the gills of Godzilla at the moment? It feels 
like there are about 12 films and shows about 
that big, spiky guy currently in the works. 

Ben Travis (Deputy Online Editor): I would 
say we are living in a bounteous time of Godzilla. 
We have Godzilla Minus One here, which is this 
’40s-set Japanese film. We have the series 
Monarch: Legacy Of Monsters. We have Godzilla 
x Kong: The New Empire, which is going to be 
great. Godzilla Vs. Kong is a masterpiece. It’s 

a five-star three-star film, not a two-star one 

like John said. 

John Nugent (Reviews Editor): It’s a two-star 
film. Come on, let’s not kid ourselves. 

Ben: There’s a point in that film, John, where 
King Kong is in the Hollow Earth. This is a world 
of monsters inside the Earth. He’s beefing with 
Godzilla. Godzilla blasts a hole through the crust 
of the Earth down to the monster world with 

his atomic breath. Then Kong and Godzilla are 
giving each other evils through this massive 
tunnel in the ground. It’s cinematic glory. I don’t 
see a problem here. 

John: My problem is when Brian Tyree 

Henry says lines like, “If this wasn’t 
contributing to world destruction, it would 
make a great DJ booth.” 

Beth: So the problem with the Godzilla films is 
not, in fact, Godzilla. 

Ben: It never is. 

Beth: Graham, is there a Godzilla-shaped hill 
you would like to die on like Ben has? 

Graham Jones (Deputy Art Director): I do 
love him. I remember the Godzilla shuffle, 
which is back from the days of the original 
Japanese films. 

Ben: I’m envisioning some kind of dance-move 
for the Godzilla shuffle. 

Beth: Next time I’m at a wedding I’m going to 
instigate the Godzilla shuffle. 

Ben: It involves stomping and having tiny arms. 


Sophie Butcher (Social Media Editor): Do we 
know what the ‘Minus One’ is in relation to? 
Ben: So, you don’t need to have seen ‘Godzilla 
One’ or ‘Godzilla Zero’. 1 think it’s all to do with 
post-World War II Japan, the notion that it was 
reduced to nothing. Then Godzilla comes along 
and takes it from zero to minus one. f 

Sophie: That’s interesting, because the whole 
point of these kaiju movies is to see cities being 
destroyed. What happens when the work’s 
already been done? 

John: I do think that the American Godzilla 
films sometimes forget where it comes from. 

It’s like a genre response to World War II 

and Hiroshima. 

Graham: It was partly inspired by an Atoll 
bomb test near Japan, I think. When America 
got the first edit of the Japanese movie, they 
trimmed it right down and cut out anything they 
saw as anti-American propaganda. So, this looks 
like it’s going right back to the roots of the story. 
Ben: This is the latest film from Toho as well, 
who were the original creators of Godzilla. 
They made Shin Godzilla in 2016, which was 
avery human drama that also happened to be 

a Godzilla movie. This is sort of a reboot, and 
comes from Takashi Yamazaki, who has a big 
background in special effects. 

Beth: When are we getting a Mothra comeback? 
Ben: I think this is going to go back to the 
terrifying nuclear parable side of things. 2]So 
there could be some beasties, but I don’t think 
we're going to get Mothra or Rodan. 

Beth: I really like the special effects here, 
they’re not too over-stylised. I think the 

recent American films look too polished and 

far removed. 


Sophie: Godzilla having a real Stars In Their 
Eyes moment here. 3] 

Beth: “Tonight, Matthew, I’m going to 

be... Godzilla.” 

Joanna Moran (Director Of Photography): 
He looks like a big toddler here, making a mess 
of the city. 

Ben: It’s not his fault. He’s just a big stompy 
boy. It’s not his fault that his footsteps 

destroy buildings. 

Joanna: This is bringing back memories of the 
Chewits adverts, with that belly poking out. Or 
is it a thigh? BJ 

Beth: I think that’s a thick thigh. 

Ben: Godzilla never skips leg day. 

Beth: The monster design is so cool! It’s a little 
bit boxy, but it’s strangely cute. [51 

Graham: The shapes are really similar to the 
Legendary Pictures’ Godzilla. It looks quite 
chiselled, whereas before it used to look a little 
bit lumpy. 

John: I think they should bring back the guy in 
the suit. I want to see aman in a rubber suit 
destroying tiny model cities. That’s the real 
charm of Godzilla. 

Ben: This is the last thing a Chewit sees before 
Teat it. 

Joanna: This reminds me of Timothée 
Chalamet and Pete Davidson singing ‘You 
Never Loved Me, Monyv in that Saturday Night 
Live sketch. That’s what Godzilla’s screaming 
into the heavens. [8] 

Beth: With his little balled-up fists of rage. 
Ben: It’s ‘old man shouts at cloud’ but 

with Godzilla. 


GODZILLA MINUS ONE IS IN CINEMAS FROM 15 DECEMBER 


MICKEY MOUSE 
GOES PUBLIC 


THE WORLD’S MOST famous mouse is 
venturing out of his Disney house. The 
copyright for Steamboat Willie, Mickey Mouse’s 
1928 debut short, expires in January 2024, 
making this early but iconic version of the 
character public domain and open to a whole 
new world of onscreen appearances. But will 
Mickey really be free for anyone to use? 

The answer is yes and no. “It’s important to 
remember the distinction between copyright 
and trademark,” says Tahir Khan, who 
specialises in copyright law. “Disney could 
still assert trademark protection over the 
character’s image, likeness, and other distinctive 
attributes.” Simply 
put, if Scream’s 
Ghostface dons 
a pair of Mickey 
ears for their next 
, outing, they could 
still be slapped with 
ahefty trademark- 
infringement lawsuit. 

Yet Disney has been 
here before. Winnie The 
Pooh: Blood And Honey 
became a hit in 2023 
(making $5.2 million 
from a $100,000 
budget) by turning the 
wholesome bear into 


a serial killer after 


THE MUTANTS ARE HERE 


THE MARVELS 


WHO'S THE BLUE GUY? 
HERE T 


IS LASHANA LYNCH 


PLAYING A MUTANT 
00? 


Pooh himself became public domain in 2022. 
Plans for a shared universe of sequels could 
open the door for a murderous Mickey. 
However, more frightening for Disney would be 
the possibility of rival studios getting their mitts 
on the famous mouse. What if DreamWorks 
decide to send Mickey to Madagascar? Or 
Universal makes him an unofficial Minion? 

Don’t get your mind boggling just yet, 
however, as there could be pushback on 
anything too ambitious. “For smaller, less 
impactful projects, Disney might choose not to 
intervene,” says Khan, explaining that legal 
action could generate unwanted publicity. He 
cites Disneyland-based indie horror Escape 
From Tomorrow from 2013 as an example of the 
studio turning a blind eye. Anything that Disney 
sees as tarnishing its brand, however, is likely to 
be met with legal action. 

And Mickey could soon find himself in 
A-list company, as elements of Batman, 
Superman, Wonder Woman and James Bond 
are also to become public domain at various 


WILL WE SEE MORE 
FAMILIAR MUTANTS? 


BEN TRAVIS 


THE MARVELS IS OUT NOW 
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points in the 2030s. “A proliferation of 

creative reinterpretations and adaptations 

is foreseeable,” Khan explains, reminding 

us that Sherlock Holmes and Dracula have 
been used for everything from award-winning 
dramas to Scooby-Doo crossovers up until 
now. It remains a legal minefield, but Mickey’s 
crossover acting career could be just beginning. 
VICTORIA LUXFORD 
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The 
return 

of the 
animation 
king 


INSIDE THE LONG-AWAITED NEW 
FILM FROM HAYAO MIYAZAKI, 
THE BOY AND THE HERON 


WORDS JOHN NUGENT 


REPORTS OF HAYAO Miyazaki’s retirement 
have proved greatly exaggerated. The legendary 
82-year-old Japanese director — responsible for 
anime masterpieces such as Spirited Away, My 
Neighbour Totoro and Howl’s Moving Castle — has 
supposedly called it quits no fewer than seven 
times, before promptly un-retiring each time. 
Most recently, he claimed his final film would be 
The Wind Rises, an elegiac 2013 wartime drama. 
But sure enough, he soon found himself tempted 
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back to the director’s chair with The Boy And 
The Heron, avery loose adaptation of the 1937 
novel How Do You Live? by Genzaburo Yoshino, 
about a child in post-War Japan who befriends 

a talking grey heron and enters a magical 
dreamworld. So what enticed him out of drawing 
a well-deserved pension? 

“T think he felt that he is coming to the end of 
his life,” explains Miyazaki’s producer and close 
confidant Toshio Suzuki, who co-founded Studio 
Ghibli with the director in 1985. “He was looking 
back at his journey, and he felt the need to 
make a film out of that journey.” The reclusive 
filmmaker’s work has always been personal — 
multiple characters from his movies are loosely 
based on his mother, including Yasuko from 
Totoro and Toki from Ponyo — but The Boy And 
The Heron very much tells the Miyazaki story. 

“T would say that the basic story is based on his 


Clockwise from main: Bird’s-eye view; The titular boy is 
loosely based on director Hayao Miyazaki; Meet the 
warawara — tiny soul spirits; Miyazaki (left) with Studio 
Ghibli co-founder Toshio Suzuki; The boy enters a magical 
dreamworld after finding an abandoned tower. 


whole life, but then he made that into something 
that could be more accessible and entertaining,” 
Suzuki explains. “Because I’ve known him for 

45 years now, I could tell which character is based 
on which actual person.” The ‘boy’ of the title is 
partly based on Miyazaki, while Suzuki notes, 
through his interpreter, “I’m the heron.” 

It is a film about the filmmaker’s life, then — 
but also about the end of that life, and his legacy. 
Miyazaki’s sense of mortality looms over the film, 
and it loomed over the making of it, too. “He 
actually was prepared to pass away, to die, during 
the making of this film,” Suzuki says. “He told me, 
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GET UP TO SPEED ON NETFLIX’S 


‘ 


Need To Know illustration: Russell Moorcroft. Shutterstock 


‘Tam going to finish the storyboards. 
And then once I have finished the 
storyboards, even if I am no longer 
with you, in the middle of the 
production, please, I will leave you 
to finish this film.” 

Thankfully, the master lived to 
oversee it, crafting a fantastical story 
that seemed to get back to Ghibli’s 
mystical bread-and-butter. After 
the understated Wind Rises, it’s an 
ambitious feat. “The Wind Rises was 
based on an actual person,” explains 
Suzuki, referring to plane designer 
Jiro Horikoshi. “So there were certain 
limitations in the storytelling. But 
with this movie, there was more 
freedom in how we put it together.” 

That freedom led to a world 
populated with man-eating parakeets, 
frog swarms, and ‘warawara’: little 
soul spirits to rival the the dust sprites 
from Totoro in the cuteness scales. But 
they are not just thoughtless flights of 
fancy, Suzuki insists. “The characters 
that Miyazaki comes up with are never 
imaginary. Every character that he 
creates is based on an actual person. 
He takes certain characteristics of that 
person and exaggerates that to create 
something unique.” 

For an octogenarian to still make 
something unique, after decades, 
is remarkable. And reports of his 
retirement stil] seem premature, with 
suggestions that the filmmaker may 
have another one in him yet. “The 
success of The Boy And The Heron 
here in Japan really gave him 
confidence,” Suzuki says, “to actually 
want to create another film. That 
may or may not happen. But he is 
inspired to continue to make 
more.” We may not have seen 
the last of the real-life boy 
and the heron. 


THE BOY AND THE HERON IS IN 
CINEMAS FROM 26 DECEMBER 
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“HIS WHOLE 
CATALOGUE 
IS ETCHED 
ON MY 
DOOR FRAME” 


CARTOON SALOON 
CO-FOUNDER NORA 
TWOMEY ON WHY 
MIYAZAKI MATTERS 


“| was already a grown- 


up by the time | became 
aware of Hayao 


Miyazaki’s films, but 
when I sat down to 
watch My Neighbour 
Totoro for the first time, 
| experienced it as 
though | was a child. Its 
effect on me intensified 
when | later shared it 
with my own young sons. 
Now it feels as though 
Hayao Miyazaki’s whole 
catalogue is etched on 
my door frame like my 
children’s height marks. 
Every single film 
Miyazaki-san has made 
possesses its own 
feeling that emanates 
from each pencil line 
and brush-stroke to 
make me feel like I’m 
right there with his 
characters. | can’t wait 
to watch The Boy And 
The Heron, so | get to 


be a child once again.” 
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FARAWAY DOWNS 


WORDS OLLY RICHARDS 


WHILE MOST PEOPLE'S pandemic projects 
stretched to breadmaking or breaking their nap 
record, Baz Luhrmann grappled with something 
bigger: retooling Australia, which, with its tepid 
reviews and average box-office takings in the 
US, proved to be the only flop of his career. In 
2020, while Covid suspended filming on Elvis, 
Luhrmann decided to revisit his 2008 drama. 
“We were in lockdown on a beautiful estate 
and it was kind of fun, but then I was a bit 
like...“What can I do?” Luhrmann tells Empire. 
Thoughts turned to Australia, with which he had 
unfinished business. He says he returned to it not 
to counter the film’s middling reviews — “I’m used 
to the slings and arrows” — but to tell the story as 
he’d always intended. Despite the theatrical cut 
coming in at 165 minutes, he felt he hadn’t given 
the story the space it deserved. “I shot, like, 
2.5 million feet of film... In the back of my head, 
I went, ‘You never really did the epic version.” 
So he went back to those 2.5 million feet of 
film and recut Australia into Faraway Downs, a 
six-part series that adds over 40 minutes of unseen 
footage. It’s the same story, of English aristocrat 
Lady Sarah Ashley (Nicole Kidman), who travels 
to Australia to sell her husband’s cattle ranch 
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and winds up falling for both the country anda 
swarthy cattle drover (Hugh Jackman), but its 
focus has shifted a little, told more through the 
eyes of bi-racial Indigenous boy Nullah 
(Brandon Walters). The tale of Australia has 
risen to equal footing with the central romance. 
“T think the themes were always there, 
but they were scratched as opposed to dug into,” 
says Luhrmann. “The whole idea of it was to 
take a melodrama, like a Gone With The Wind 
or Lawrence Of Arabia, and tell it from a First 
Nations character’s point of view.” Where 
Western immigrants viewed Australia as 
something to be possessed, First Nations culture 
believes nothing belongs to us but our own 
narrative. “We curate land, we curate our journey, 
we don’t control it or own it. That was what I had 
more space to flower out.” He also gave the series 
an emotionally very different ending. “Without 
spoiling it,” he says, “I think with the new ending 
Lady Sarah Ashley really only has her own story, 
herself, and that is the point of the piece.” 
Having enjoyed the Faraway Downs process, 
Luhrmann says he may do something similar with 
Elvis, for which he also has a lot of footage that 
didn’t make the final cut. “I’m not going to say 
I’m going to do it,” he says carefully, “but I have 
a four-hour assembly... Elvis the long-play would 


Top to bottom: Love blossoms in the outback for Lady 
Sarah Ashley (Nicole Kidman) and Drover (Hugh Jackman); 
Director-writer Baz Luhrmann (right) with Brandon Walters 
(as Nullah) and the late David Gulpilil (as King George); 


Kidman, Luhrmann and Jackman on set. 


be very different in its rhythms and breathing, 
and I think there are some really enriching and 
surprising sequences that wouldn’t distract from 
the film that exists.” The King may reign again, 
but until then Luhrmann has taken back the 
reins on a homegrown story close to his heart. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL 
FILM THAT WILL 
MELT YOUR BRAIN 


ONCE WITHIN A TIME 


GODFREY REGGIO’S ONCE Within A Time 
might be this year’s craziest film. The filmmaker, 
best known for the epic 1982 Koyaanisqatsi, has 
concocted a 52-minute curio, co-directed by 
Jon Kane, that melds a silent-cinema feel with 
trippy VFX. He takes Empire through the 
wildest components of his new creation. 


The film presents nutzoid visuals in service of 

a warning about the perils of progress. “I explore 
the same thing with every film: technology,” says 
Reggio. “It’s the most misunderstood subject for 
the last 5,000 years and it’s gone unnoticed.” 

As such, the film depicts wolves howling at an 
outsized iPhone, a steampunk Trojan horse and 
monkeys wearing VR goggles. “We're like Perdue 
chickens, and we’re on the feedlot of Apple, Google 
and TikTok.” So that explains the symbolism of 
aman dressed as an outsized apple. 


Once Within A Time’s score, which serves as all 
its characters’ voices, comes courtesy of Reggio’s 
regular composing compadre, Philip Glass. He’s 
joined by Iranian musician Sussan Deyhim, who 
also plays the part of a singing tree. “Sussan 
doesn’t speak in language, she speaks in sound 


— speaking in tongues, tuba breaths and Chinese 
opera,” says Reggio. “Philip got that right away. 
He said, ‘Let’s have a few martinis and we'll 
conjure the music.” Chin chin. 


To play The Mentor, a Pied Piper figure who leads 
a gang of kids to liberation, Reggio went to the 
obvious choice — controversial, ear-biting former 
heavyweight Mike Tyson. “Everybody thought 
Ihad been smoking too much grass and drinking 
too much alcohol, which I do every day,” 
explains Reggio, who got the idea after hearing 
the fighter on Spike Lee’s podcast. “Mike and 

I went to dinner at De Niro’s restaurant in SoHo. 


FIRST WORD 


es 


He said, ‘Now sit down, motherfucker, you're 
driving me crazy, speak to me!’ So, I spoke right 
to his subconscious. De Niro paid for the meal.” 


For Reggio, the weirdest thing about Once 
Within A Time are its stellar reviews. “It’s been 
nothing but superior responses,” he says. “All my 
other films came out to terrible reviews. Visitors 
was called the most expensive screen-saver ever 
made. So, this is like being canonised while I’m 
alive — that makes me nervous.” And he thought 
technology was scary. IAN FREER 


ONCE WITHIN A TIME DOES NOT YET HAVE A UK RELEASE DATE 


DAFT MUSINGS FROM THE WARPED MINDS OF TEAM EMPIRE 


FAKE IDS 


THE MYSTERY HEY 
DUGGEE FILM 


THE NOTI FROM AHSOKA 


The 
Spotlight 
Meg 
Bellamy 


FROM LEGOLAND WINDSOR TO 
THE WINDSOR FAMILY — MEET 
THE CROWN’S KATE MIDDLETON 


WORDS ALICE SAVILLE 


MARCO VITTUR 


“BEFORE I WAS cast, I’d never once been told 
I looked like Kate Middleton,” says Meg Bellamy. 
But that hasn’t held back the previously unknown 
actor from landing this pivotal part in the sixth 


and final season of The Crown. She sent in her 
headshots and details aged 19, after seeing a callout 
on Instagram. Then, after unexpectedly landing 
what she calls a “complete gem of a role”, she set 
about turning herself into the famously soignée 
princess. “I basically spent all my waking hours 
watching clips of her on YouTube, studying how 
she moves and interacts with different kinds of 
people. I became a massive nerd about it,” she says. 
It’s a far cry from her last professional 
engagement, in which she played a red plastic 
brick while working as an entertainer at Legoland 
Windsor. “That was not very glam,” she jokes. 
Now, she’s sporting rather more chic silhouettes, 
after being courted by luxury fashion brands. 
“Beforehand I was going to Primark with my 
friends; now I’ve been taken to Paris Fashion 
Week by Dior,” she says. “It’s surreal and amazing.” 
Bellamy grew up in Berkshire, where she 
was head girl of her Wokingham comprehensive 
school and took parts in school plays, including 
Sandy in Grease. “Kate loved her studies and her 
sports, and I did too, so there’s a connection there,” Above and far 
she muses. Still, getting under the flawless skin right: Meg 
of this reticent royal must have been a serious Bellamy, 
challenge. Wolf Hall author Hilary Mantel sparked photographed 
outrage in 2013 by critiquing Middleton’s “perfect exclusively 
plastic smile”, saying in a lecture that she was for Empire in 
“as painfully thin as anyone could wish, without London on 
quirks, without oddities, without the risk of the 16 October 
emergence of character.” Bellamy has a different 2023. Right: 
perspective. “She’s so personable, so wonderful Bellamy as 
at interacting with people from all walks of life. student-era 
I think that’s what makes her really special.” Kate Middleton, 
The forthcoming second part of The Crown’s with Ed McVey 
sixth season will cover 1997 to 2005. Its final as Wills. 
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BETWEEN 
SCENES 


OUR SPOTLIGHT 
STAR’S FAVOURITE 
STUFF 


THE SHOW 
THE GOOD PLACE 
“When | first 
watched it, 
| devoured it, and 
it’s something 
| always go back 
to because it’s such 
a comfort show 
for me. You can 
properly get behind 
the characters and 


believe in them.” 


THE 
PODCAST 
IN THE ENVELOPE 
“It's an acting 
podcast from 
Backstage that 
always gets 
amazing people on 
to talk about how 
they got started in 
their careers. When 
| first started out it 


really inspired me.” 


THE ALBUM 
WARRIORS 
OF LIGHT BY 
MO’KALAMITY 
“I’m really loving 
this album at the 
moment. It’s great 
if you're looking for 
a chill reggae vibe. 
It’s ideal cooking 
music, because 
it’s peaceful but 
still upbeat.” 


episodes will show Middleton 
studying at St Andrews and being 
wooed by Prince William, played 

by Ed McVey. “I’m playing her in 

a period of her life when she’s not 
being documented, not being heavily 
photographed,” says Bellamy. “She’s 
just a girl that’s going to uni and falling 
in love, and there’s a realness to that.” 

The Crown has a strong track 
record for discovering new talent, 
turbocharging Emma Corrin’s career 
by casting them as the young Princess 
Diana. “It’s a refreshing feeling for an 
audience, to see someone you don’t 
recognise from other films,” says 
Bellamy. “It helps you to see them as 
the character they’re portraying.” 

It could have been daunting for 
Bellamy and McVey to join such a 
long-running, successful series but, 
she says, “It wasn’t like that at all. It’s 
a well-oiled machine but it also feels 
so intimate and lovely. I fitted in like 
a puzzle piece,” she says. “The people 
playing William’s friends — ‘the St 
Andrews Group’, we call it — all got on 
like a house on fire, and we’ve made 
friendships that will last us forever.” 

Unlike Middleton, Bellamy doesn’t 
plan to go to uni. “I'd love to continue 
screen acting, and I get a kick from 
learning on the job,” she says. No 
further roles have been announced yet. 
But with any luck she'll navigate her 
future career’s ups and downs with all 
the finesse of the princess she’s studied 
so carefully — not a hair out of place. 


THE CROWN SEASON 6, PART 2 IS ON NETFLIX FROM 
14 DECEMBER 


Styling: Felicity Kay at the Wall Group, assisted by Dani Kleinman. Make-up by Gina Kane @ Caren using Shiseido. Hair by Chad Maxwell at Stella Creative Artists using BaByliss Pro. Main image: Slouch oversize wool coat, 
ALIGNE; cotton poplin shirt, Yaitte; BE 3-in-1 silver ring set, Pilgrim. Black and white image: Double-breasted satin-Mikado mini dress, Halfpenny London; cotton jersey T-shirt, Sunspel; BE 3-in-1 silver ring set, Pilgrim. 
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A LONDON CINEMA’S 
TRAILBLAZING LEGACY 


SCALA! 


NEW DOCUMENTARY SCALA!!! Or, 
The Incredibly Strange Rise And Fall Of 
The World’s Wildest Cinema And How 
It Influenced A Mixed-Up Generation 
Of Weirdos And Misfits pays tribute to 
the London repertory house, beloved 
by everyone from Ben Wheatley to 
Christopher Nolan, that was open 
from 1978 to 1993. We asked the people 
behind it — writer and former 
programme manager Jane Giles and 
author/journalist Ali Catterall — to 
talk us through the milestones... 


JULY 1972 

Once a music venue, the Scala hosted 
the first UK gigs of Lou Reed and The 
Stooges, setting the tone for later years. 
“There is definitely a continuity of 
subculture that runs all the way through 
the Scala history,” says Catterall. “To 
think the album covers for Transformer 
[Reed] and Raw Power [The Stooges] 
were shot there is mind-blowing.” 


AUGUST 1978 

Late-night double bills were nothing 
new, but the Scala was the first to do all- 
nighters, ending at 6am. “They didn’t 
want to kick anyone out onto the King’s 
Cross streets when the public transport 
wasn’t running,” explains Catterall. 


MARCH 1979 

Showing David Lynch’s classic midnight 
movie in the daytime took the venue 

in anew direction, going beyond 
traditional arthouse fare. “Eraserhead 
changed everything,” says Giles of 

how it paved the way for rep cinemas 
showing cult titles during the day. 


JANUARY 1983 

Aged 19, programmer JoAnne Sellar 
introduced ‘Blue Monday’, a strand of 
hardcore flicks by auteurs designed to, 
in Catterall’s words, “bring in the 
punters on a slow day of the week.” 
One key film: racy haunted-house 
comedy Thundercrack!. “It scarred 

a lot of people,” reflects Giles. 


APRIL 1992 

Following a 1992 screening of Stanley 
Kubrick’s withdrawn-from-release 

A Clockwork Orange, the Scala was 
reported to the police for copyright 
theft. It resulted in Giles, who 
programmed it, taking the rap in court. 
“It wasn’t the thing that closed the Scala 
but it was quite distracting,” she says. 
Once it shut its doors, the UK’s cinema 
scene never saw its like again. IAN FREER 


SCALA!!! OR, THE INCREDIBLY STRANGE RISE AND FALL 
OF THE WORLD'S WILDEST CINEMA AND HOW IT 
INFLUENCED A MIXED-UP GENERATION OF WEIRDOS 
AND MISFITS |S IN CINEMAS FROM 5 JANUARY 2024 
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The 
unlikely 
rebirth of 
atrashy 
titan 


THE TOXIC AVENGER 


WORDS DAN JOLIN 


IT WASN'T LIKE Macon Blair harboured 

a dream of remaking one of trash cinema’s most 
bizarrely beloved products. As a 12-year-old kid, 
he and his buddies (including Jeremy Saulnier, 
who would years later direct him in indie 
thrillers Blue Ruin and Green Room) would 
watch and rewatch The Toxic Avenger, Michael 
Herz and Lloyd Kaufman’s deliberately 
offensive yet oddly sentimental 1984 gross-out 
‘classic’, about a goofy, mop-wielding young 
janitor who falls into a vat of toxic waste and 
becomes what is described in the films as 

a “hideously deformed creature of superhuman 
size and strength”. They even “constantly ripped 
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it off”, Blair says, in their own home videos. 
“But it was not something I carried around 

in my head as something I wanted to do when 
I grew up.” 

However, when Legendary Entertainment 
(home to Man Of Steel and Godzilla) secured 
the rights from Herz and Kaufman’s company 
Troma and approached him in 2018, Blair — by 
this point an actor-turned-director with indie 
crime comedy I Don’t Feel At Home In This 
World Anymore — saw it as a great opportunity. 
“T had written several spec scripts that were 
very gross, brutally violent and rated R, with 
monsters in them and a purposefully juvenile 


BAD APPLES 


THE LEGEND OF ZELDA 


} Seo 


sense of humour,” he says. “But they were never 
going to get made. So when ‘Toxie’ came around, 
it occurred to me this may be the only studio IP 
that could support that combination of silliness 
and brutality and sincerity and comedy. In fact, 
it demanded it.” 

The ’84 Toxic Avenger might generously be 
described as an acquired taste. It is ultra-low- 
budget and features, among other atrocities, 

a child cyclist having their head graphically 
squished by a car wheel and a guide dog getting 
executed. Blair’s version cost significantly more 
and boasts an impressive cast including Kevin 
Bacon, Elijah Wood, Julia Davis and Peter 


EDEN 
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Dinklage as the poor sap who becomes 
horrifically mutated. Yet, he says, there was no 
pressure to dilute the original’s splatty formula. 
“T kept expecting Legendary to say, “This is not 
what we want,’ but they kept agreeing to the 
things I pitched. Which embraced the silliness 
and trashiness, while wanting it to be an 
enjoyable, crowd-pleasing, rock-’n’-roll fun 
time.” There are no pre-teen cycling deaths or 
shot-up hounds in ‘Toxie ’24’, but there is a lot of 
what Blair calls “Itchy & Scratchy-type violence”. 
He chuckles: “We’ve got a guy that gets his head 
stuffed in a car engine and it kind of grinds his 
head up. That was a gag I was fond of.” 

The most notable difference between the 
reboot and the original is that, rather than 
making Toxie a teenager who in Blair’s words 
“wants to hook up with ladies”, he’s a middle- 
aged man struggling to relate to his stepson 
(Jacob Tremblay). Hence the savvy casting 
of Dinklage, who was spared having to spend 
hours each day being made up as the monster, 
with 4’ 9” British-Portuguese actor Luisa 
Guerreiro stepping in to physically perform 
Toxie. Not that many have noticed, even after 
early screenings at Austin’s Fantastic Fest and 
LA’s Beyond Fest. 

“Peter performed the whole movie on video 
in rehearsals, and then Luisa took all those tapes 
home, studied them, and played Peter’s choices 
on set,” Blair explains. “She was doing a version 
of him, and he came back after that and added 
his voice over her. So Toxie ended up being this 
dual performance, and a lot of people have 
assumed it’s Peter in the make-up. That’s 
something I’m really proud of.” Along with the 
guy getting minced up in a car engine, of course. 
So Tromatic... DAN JOLIN 


Clockwise 
from main: 
Winston Gooze 
(Peter Dinklage) 
is all dressed up 
and wishing he 
had somewhere 
to go; Budd 
Berserk (Julian 
Kostov) and 
gang; Fritz 
Garbinger (Elijah 
Wood) channels 
Gollum; Director 
Macon Blair 

as Dennis; 
Winston gets 
the green light. 


Do you hear that sound? It’s 
Blumhouse and Universal 
calling in a sequel to 
Scott Derrickson’s 
2021 telephone-based 
terrifier The Black Phone. 
Envisioned as the start of 
“a sinister new franchise”, 
the somewhat surprising 
return of presumed-dead 
creep The Grabber is eyeing 
a 27 June 2025 release. 
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Michael Mann’s a busy 
guy. Having just announced 
Heat 2 as his next directorial 

outing, Mann has now 
revealed plans to remake 
South Korean cop-versus- 
corporate princeling 
crime-thriller Veteran. While 
Mann will write and produce 
the project, whether he'll 
also direct remains to 
be seen. 


David Robert Mitchell’s 
cult-favourite 2014 horror 
It Follows is finally getting 
a follow-up (Follows-up7). 

The sequel — aiming to 

shoot in 2024 — will see 
writer-director Mitchell 
reteam with star Maika 

Monroe, whose cursed 
co-ed Jay (barely) survived 

the world’s scariest STD 
first time out. 


Idris Elba will share the 
hot-seat with Twist 
filmmaker Martin Owen 
for his sophomore 
directorial effort, a sci-fi 
thriller. The film follows 
a trio of isolated astronauts 
left fighting for survival 
after a destructive re-entry 
to Earth. Whether Big 
’Dris will also star 
is unconfirmed. 


Ryan Murphy’s sports- 
based saga, which is told 
from multiple perspectives, 
has found its lead in Hunger 
Games prequel star Josh 
Andrés Rivera. He’ll play 
embattled former NFL 
player Aaron Hernandez 
in the series, which explores 
the tight end’s rise, fall 
and death. 


CHRISTIAN 
FRIEDEL AS 
RUDOLF HOSS 


THE ZONE OF INTEREST 


WORDS ALEX GODFREY 


Jonathan Glazer’s The Zone Of Interest, very 
loosely adapted from Martin Amis’ 2014 novel, 
is acharacter study of real-life high-ranking 
Nazi officer Rudolf Héss (Christian Friedel) 
and his wife Hedwig (Sandra Hiiller), living in 
a beautiful house... which backs directly onto 
the Auschwitz concentration camp. Friedel 
plays Hoss with a callous indifference to the 
atrocities — and the suit helped. He first tried it 
on during pre-production in Poland, where the 
film was shot. “I was in Warsaw. Jonathan was 
by my side, and we were both nervous. It was 
amoment I will never forget, looking into the 
mirror with this uniform on for the first time. 
Jonathan was speechless. It was shocking.” 
Wearing it changed Friedel’s posture, 


straightening him up, he says. “And it helps you, 
from the outside, to imagine how the inside 

of him could be. I didn’t like it, but it was helpful 
to create the character. I wanted to give him 

a human face. It felt sometimes like he was 
alittle boy wearing a uniform.” 


For the most part, filming in Héss’ actual former 
residence was off limits, but even the nearby 
replica house constructed for the shoot spooked 
Friedel. “It was very close to the [concentration] 
camp,” he says. “At lunchtimes, we could see it, 


and you'd feel the responsibility towards 

the victims. You feel the ghosts. But it was 
important to just act like, ‘This is my daily 
business, this is my house, this is my routine’ 
That was challenging.” The location helped 
him to explore Héss’ cold-bloodedness — as 
did a visit to the original house. “I was standing 
in the children’s room, and you can see Gas 
Chamber I from there,” he remembers. One 
scene, in which H6ss washes himself, was 
filmed in the basement of the original house 
itself. “There’s a tunnel system there, which 
allowed Rudolf to go, unseen, into his office 
and back. It was absolutely chilling to be there, 
and to feel the reality.” 


Friedel was deeply affected by a visit to 
Auschwitz, which he did before filming, but it 
haunted him throughout. “I visited Camp I, and 
it was horrible,” he explains. “But then I visited 
Camp II, which is much bigger, and I felt the 
dimension of it. I couldn’t comprehend the 
crime. As an actor I thought, ‘Maybe [Héss] 
was thinking, “This is my kingdom.” [In the 
film] he says to his wife, “You are the queen 

of Auschwitz.’ Horrible. It was helpful to have 
itin my mind, but it was intense.” As well 

as equipping him for the work, though, the 
experience continues to reverberate. “When 

I saw the movie for the first time, I felt 
uncomfortable watching myself,” he says, 
“remembering and feeling that real intense 
cocktail inside of me, having these pictures in 
my mind, knowing what he did. It’s in your 
subconscious. For the first time in my life, after 
the shoot, I started having panic attacks. I’m 
still processing it. Trying to shake it out of my 
body, and out of my mind.” 


THE ZONE OF INTEREST |S IN CINEMAS FROM 2 FEBRUARY 
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A SEASONAL 
SLASHER 
WITH A TWIST 


IT’S A 
WONDERFUL KNIFE 


IMAGINE THIS: IT’S A Wonderful Life is on the 
telly, but when James Stewart’s George Bailey 
travels into a world without him in it, his town 
is being tormented by a serial killer. That’s the 
twist in It’s A Wonderful Knife, a holiday horror 
that adds deadly stakes to Frank Capra’s classic. 
In the film, George has been replaced with 
high-schooler Winnie Carruthers (Jane 
Widdop). A year after killing the masked 
murderer who ended her best friend’s life, and 
grieving over a death that seems to impact 
nobody else, Winnie wishes herself into 
non-existence. 

“Tt didn’t need to be a beat-for-beat 
remake,” says director Tyler MacIntyre, fresh 
from co-creating the story for Five Nights At 
Freddy’s. “We wanted to spend more time in 
that nightmare reality, because that’s the fun 
of the concept.” Expect blood-splattered snow 
instead of the Bailey’s family home, then, thanks 
to ascreenplay from Michael Kennedy, who’s no 
stranger to taking a knife to classic ideas after 
his body-swap slasher Freaky. 

It’s in Winnie’s nightmare reality that she 
finds her version of a guardian angel: fellow 
high-school loner Bernie (Jess McLeod). 

Unlike George and his scrappy saviour 
Clarence, however, this pair’s relationship 
becomes more than platonic. “In the script, it 
was a fairly intimate friendship, but it really 


started to take on a more explicitly romantic 
vibe,” MacIntyre recalls. 

Still, there are echoes of the original. 

“T wanted to have our George Bailey character 
running down the streets,” says MacIntyre of 
the famously uplifting Bedford Falls scene. “And 
once the romance started to blossom between 
Bernie and Winnie, I knew I had to quote that 
scene where George sees his wife [from] across 
the party. We ended up borrowing that visual 
language here and there.” 

Aside from the slasher scares, MacIntyre 
wanted to pack in more than what the film’s 
punny title suggests. “The movie is really about 
survivor’s guilt,” he explains, in reference to 
Winnie navigating a world that has all too 
quickly moved on without her friend. “It has 
this authentic core to it, but then puts it in 
this spooky horror wrapper.” This is one 
Christmas present you might want to take 
care with when opening. IANA MURRAY 


IT’S A WONDERFUL KNIFE |S ON SHUDDER FROM 1 DECEMBER 
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A literary 
satire that’ 
far from by 


the book 


WHY AMERICAN FICTION |S 
PROVING A CINEMATIC 
PAGE-TURNER 


WORDS TARA OKEKE 


“I FELT LIKE it was electrically charged. Like 
somebody had sat down and written a book 
specifically for me.” Cord Jefferson is aname 
you might not recognise — until now his 
credits have been writing ones, for TV shows 

as varied as The Good Place, Master Of None 
and Watchmen (he was also a consultant on 
Succession). But with new film American Fiction, 
he’s stepping up, not only adapting Percival 
Everett’s 2001 novel Erasure into screenplay 
form, but making his directorial debut. When 
he picked up the book in 2020, he was instantly 
hooked and felt he had no choice but to get it 
onto the screen. Three years on, the resulting 
movie is amassing buzz fast, scooping the 
People’s Choice Award at this year’s Toronto 
International Film Festival, garnering rave 
reviews, and inspiring Oscar chatter for 
Jefferson and its star, Jeffrey Wright, alike. 

The subject which American Fiction spins 
around is something Jefferson has long been 
preoccupied by: Black life, art, and where the 
two converge. Specifically, the pressure placed 
by Black artists to tell stories about pain and 
suffering. “I reached this point in journalism 
when people were just coming to me to talk 
about Black trauma, misery, violence and racism 
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all of the time,” Jefferson laments. “I started 
to feel icky. It was like, ‘Is this the best that 
Thave to offer?” 

In his own career, he successfully broke 
out of that mould, tackling all kinds of disparate 
subjects and genres. “It was like, ‘I can write 
about aliens, and unicorns, and the underworld. 
Ican write about anything that I want to 
write about,” he recalls of starting out in 
screenwriting. Yet despite winning an Emmy 
for Watchmen, he still found himself being 
approached to write about slavery, gangs and 
“single mothers addicted to crack”. “People 
still have such a limited view of what Black life 
looks like,” he says. 

In American Fiction, that same limitation is 
keenly felt by frustrated author Thelonious 
‘Monk’ Ellison (Wright), who, after being stuck 


eee 


FIRST WORD 


THE PLATFORM 


ON WHY ‘PRESTIGE’ AND 
‘QUALITY’ TV ARE TWO DIFFERENT THINGS 


in a professional rut, begins writing a book 
leaning into all the clichés, titled ‘My Pafology’. 
To his surprise, it becomes a runaway hit. At 
the heart of the story is a towering performance 
by Wright in a rare turn as a leading man, the 
actor signing up fast despite Jefferson’s 
inexperience. “He certainly could have been 
paid more money and worked with a much 
more seasoned director than me,” reflects the 
grateful director. 

There’s a formidable ensemble around 
Wright too, from Roots’ Leslie Uggams to Issa 
Rae and Sterling K. Brown. Jefferson strove 
to fill his screenplay with the kind of juicy 
roles rarely given to Black actors. “I think that’s 
just the reality of the business; that a lot of 
people who look like the actors in my movie 
are not given substantial, complex, nuanced 
characters to play with.” 

It’s a personal story for him in more than 
one way: just as Monk has to care for his elderly 
mother (played by Uggams) and feuds with his 
siblings, so Jefferson has been through similar 
familial turbulence. His own mother battled 
cancer almost a decade ago, an experience that 
ignited tension between Jefferson and his older 
brother. “He never said it, but I’m sure there 
was some resentment about the fact that he 
was left alone to handle it,” the filmmaker says. 
Jefferson, an open book, poured all of this 
life experience into American Fiction. Now 
it’s looking like this personal tale might just 
become a bestseller. 


AMERICAN FICTION IS IN CINEMAS FROM 2 FEBRUARY 
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How 
Matthew 


Perry went - 


beyond 


WORDS KEVIN EG PERRY 


THE BOTCHED SHOWDOWN 

THE WHOLE NINE YARDS (2000) 

When Perry’s lovable dentist ‘Oz’ Oseransky 
returns to Montreal from Chicago with hitman 
Frankie Figs (Michael Clarke Duncan), the last 
thing he’s expecting as he enters a hotel room is 
their apparent target Jimmy Tudeski (Bruce 
Willis) waiting with a martini and a gun. Oz tries 
to bolt out the door but instead ricochets off Figs, 
crashing into a standing lamp which he knocks 
over then cowers behind. Perry doesn’t have a line, 
but gets the laughs with his physical-comedy 
chops — a flash of that old Chandler Bing magic. 


THE IMPERFECT PROPOSAL 
FOOLS RUSH IN (1997) 


Perry called this opposites-attract romcom 
“probably my best movie”, and turned in a leading- 
man performance that dials down his wackiness 
in favour of heart-melting sincerity. After his 
straight-laced project manager Alex discovers 
free-spirited Isabel (Salma Hayek) is pregnant 
with his child, he steps in front of her car and begs 
her not to leave: “You are everything I never knew 
I always wanted. I’m not even sure what that 
means exactly, but I think it has something to do 
with the rest of my life... and I think we should 
get married right now.” Who could say no? 
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THE SMOKING BULL 
SERVING SARA (2002) 


Perry’s process server Joe has snuck onto 
aranch with Sara (Elizabeth Hurley) to deliver 
divorce papers to her husband Gordon (Bruce 
Campbell). Mistaken for a vet, he finds himself 
helping an impotent bull by applying pressure 
to its prostate. Perry wrings every drop of 
comedy from the gross- out sequence, from his 
reactions to Hurley lubing up his arm-length 
glove and the bull’s ill-timed flatulence, to his 
disgusted delivery of the coda: “I’m going 

to need a minute, okay? A bull is lighting 

a cigarette in there because of me!” 


THE DUD LANDING 
ALMOST HEROES (1098) 


In Christopher Guest’s goofball comedy 

about a pair of bumbling 1800s explorers racing 
across America, Perry plays the foppish straight 
man to Chris Farley’s manic tracker. The pair 
share robust comic chemistry in what would 

be Farley’s final leading role, as when Perry 
leaps off a rock face towards the conquistadors 
who’ve taken them captive while crying, 

“Die, you Spanish bastards!” He misses them 
and thuds to the ground, but it’s enough of 

a diversion for Farley to thwack them with 

alog. Teamwork! 


THE APOLOGY 

17 AGAIN (2009) 

Although Perry’s Mike O’Donnell spends 
most of the movie in the body of his teenage 


self (Zac Efron), it’s only after magically 
transforming back into a 37-year-old that he 
delivers the film’s emotional climax, with 

a speech to long-suffering wife Scarlet (Leslie 
Mann). “Look, I know I’ve been in a bad mood 
for the last... 20 years,” he tells her. “But if 

you let me, I swear, I will spend the rest of 

my life making it up to you.” In his final film 
performance, Perry showed warmth and charm 
to match his comic wit. 
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THE COMIC-BOOK MOVIE 
THAT’S GOING GUERRILLA 


BLOODSTRIKE 


IN APRIL LAST year, comic-book 
guru — and Deadpool creator — Rob 
Liefeld was finalising a deal with 

a major Hollywood studio to adapt 
his hit 90s comic Bloodstrike. 
Tracking a team of deceased 
mercenaries resurrected by military 
scientists, the Bloodstrike books were 
gritty, politically charged and brutally 
violent — and after years of Liefeld 
trying to bring them to screen, it was 
finally happening. Except it wasn’t. 

“T called my attorney last 
minute and said, ‘Can I get out of 
this?” Liefeld tells Empire. “Once 
you take that money, [the studio] is 
in control for along time. I didn’t 
feel the love, I didn’t see the vision, 
so I pulled out. In my old age, I don’t 
give a shit — I’d rather do it my way 
than the wrong way.” 

At the suggestion of stunt- 
coordinator Philip J Silvera (with 
whom he’d worked on the Deadpool 
films), Liefeld plotted a self-funded 
‘proof-of-concept’ clip to showcase the 
aesthetic, tone and bone-crunching 
violence he was after — and prove, in 
his own words, there was a “viable path 
to ahard-R comic-book movie”. 

“Things do feel a little safe right 
now,” says Silvera of the superhero- 
movie landscape. “I think there’s space 
for something grittier and darker, with 
that R-rated violence. That’s why the 
Bloodstrike books grabbed me.” 

Using stunt performers and 
motion-capture technology, Silvera 
directed two minutes of Bloodstrike 
teaser footage — a minute of which 
was uploaded to Liefeld’s Instagram 
and shows an impressively 
choreographed fight sequence, plenty 
of bloodshed and a few human 


intestines to boot. “It got a huge 
response,” says Liefeld. “Now we 
have something living, breathing and 
moving that shows studios exactly 
what we want to do.” 

Propelled by the organic buzz 
they’ve created — the video has 
received over 37,000 views to date — 
a script is now being thrashed out and 
the pair are in talks with potential 
backers, including that same studio 
Liefeld walked away from (he’s keeping 
schtum on which one). “It’s absolutely 
a guerrilla approach,” he grins. “I’ve 
got a great director in Phil, and we’re 
confident comic-book fans are ready 
for something deeper and more 
extreme. There’s a perfect storm 
coming and I hope we're at the centre 
of it.” Whatever happens, he’s doing it 
his way. TOM ELLEN 
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ow Much 
Is A Pint 
Of Milk? 
Fred 
Armisen 


THE MAN WHO BROUGHT 
US PORTLANDIA PONDERS 
THE INS AND OUTS 
OF PASTEURISED 


WORDS BETH WEBB 
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ARNO 


What one thing do you do better than 
anyone else you know? 

I travel better than anyone I know. I know how 
to pack really well and I’m great at booking 
hotels and flights. The pitfalls that other people 
get into when they’re like, “Oh, I had this 
layover...”? I avoid all of those things. I’m really 
good at prioritising when I have to be ona plane 
and what I’m going to bring with me. 


Whose poster did you have on your wall 

as a kid? 

Thad Devo, Sex Pistols and Paul McCartney, and 
asmaller one of Talking Heads. Devo was the 
most featured. It was such an important thing 
when I went to the store and they had the poster 
section. This might be my ignorance, [but] I feel 
like the world of posters isn’t around anymore. 
Aside from shopping online, where is the world 
of posters? 


When were you most starstruck? 

I’m going to answer honestly... it’s easy to think 
of who is the coolest, and whose name I can drop. 
I’m going to put that aside and think about when 
I first started at SNL. When you start at Saturday 
Night Live, famous people are everywhere. So 
even though there are musicians that it blows 
my mind that I know them, I do remember the 
feeling of meeting Christina Aguilera and feeling 
like, “Whoa!” That was a famous person that all 
of asudden was a human being. 


Li | Eb 


Snell 


How much is a pint of milk? 

Probably $2.10 [about £1.73]. You always think 
that everything you reach [for] is going to bea 
couple of bucks or something. But then there’s 
always a surprise. It’s always going to be a little 
more than you thought. So I’m trying to go with, 
“A pint. That’s little. What is that, like, $1.50? 
No, it’s $2.10.” 


Schwarzenegger or Stallone? 

They’re both even, just in case they’re both 
reading. I’m going to give a little edge to 
Schwarzenegger for not being from the United 
States. Being an immigrant... I think that must 
be difficult. He holds onto his accent, which 
Treally like. I think there’s something about that; 
it makes the English language more interesting. 


Do you have a signature dish? 

I think I’m pretty okay at cooking some salmon 
or some eggs, and I think I can put them 
together in a way that’s like, “I seem like an 
adult. I’m not a student.” 


What’s the best advice you’ve ever 

been given? 

It was from a comedian friend of mine called 
Nick Swardson. He wasn’t even advising me, but 
out of nowhere he just told me this trick about 
stand-up comedy. He said, “When you go out on 
stage, have asmile on your face.” Just because 
then the audience is like, “What is he thinking? 


FIRST WORD 
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This is going to be fun.” It was such a good 
piece of advice. 


What is the worst smell in the world? 

Iwas moderating an interview with Johnny 
Marr in downtown LA, and I went down this 
alleyway. The smell that came from there might 
be one of the worst smells in humanity. Once in 
awhile during the summer New York has it too, 
like a waft of something will come up from the 
subway. It’s just too much smell. It’s like heat 
mixed with neglect and cement. 


What song do you want to have played at 
your funeral? 

I’ve planned this and I’ve put it in my will. 
This is no joke: the classic funeral song. So 
the death song that goes [sings morbidly], 
“Gung gung gah-gung, gung gah-gung gah-gung 
gah-gung.” I want my funeral to be scary, 

with organs and thunder. I love Dracula, 

I love tombstones, and the look and feel of 

it all. A funeral should be a proper funeral 
with a capital ‘F’, and a scary coffin-shaped 
coffin. In my dreams there’s an actor playing 

a ghoulish guy like [adopts spooky voice], 
“Cooome to the fuuuneral.” If someone is like, 
“Let’s make this a fun celebration,” I want 
people to go, “No, I read in this interview that 
it’s got to be really scary.” 
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Writer-director-star- 
chief-tea-maker Bradley 
Cooper as the legendary 


Leonard Bernstein. 
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MAESTRO 


BRADLEY COOPER CONDUCTS 
HIMSELF INTO THE OSCAR RACE 


kKkKK 


OUT 24 NOVEMBER (CINEMAS) / 20 DECEMBER 
(NETFLIX) / CERT TBC / 129 MINS 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN (PRONOUNCED 
“stine”, not “steen”) has been going through 
something of a purple patch on the big screen 
recently. The Lennaisance started with Steven 
Spielberg’s 2021 West Side Story, with music 
by Bernstein; continued with one Lydia Tar 


studying conducting under the master’s 
tutelage; and now reaches its zenith with 
Maestro, Bradley Cooper co-writing (with Josh 
Singer), directing and starring as Bernstein in 
a Spielberg/Scorsese-produced extravaganza. 
Even further from the shallows now, Cooper’s 
directorial follow-up to A Star Is Born is amuch 
more ambitious affair, charting Bernstein’s 
complex relationship with the three pillars in 
his life: his wife Felicia Montealegre (Carey 
Mulligan), his hedonistic bisexuality, and his 
obsession with music. On paper it’s a portrait 
of a troubled genius, but emerges even more 


effective as a portrait of a troubled genius’ spouse. 


Despite the column inches, the most 
instantly forgettable thing about Maestro is 
Cooper’s prosthetic nose. The first half of the 
film — shot by Matthew Libatique in beautiful 
black and white, framed in a boxy 1.33:1 aspect 
ratio — centres on Bernstein’s rise up the 
classical-music ranks, his courtship of emerging 
actor Felicia and his clandestine relationship 
with David (Matt Bomer, who delivers a heart- 
breaking depiction of crestfallenness as he is 
introduced to Felicia). In this half, there are 
filmmaking fireworks a-plenty: a tricksy single 
take that follows Bernstein out of bed and 
walking directly into Carnegie Hall; some nifty 
scene transitions; and a vigorous dance rehearsal 
for ballet Fancy Free that pulls Bernstein and 
Montealegre into the choreography. 

When the film moves into colour (and 
1.85:1), the formal bravura calms down as if 
areflection of Felicia slowly dissolving into 
depression. As Bernstein’s star is born and 
his roving eye goes into overdrive, the idyll 
that is their relationship begins to crumble, 
reaching a stunning crescendo in a blistering 


Thanksgiving argument in the couple’s 
upper-floor New York apartment, as Felicia 
tears strips from her husband, oblivious to 

a giant Snoopy balloon floating by the window 
in the Macy’s parade. Yet, as Bernstein and 
Felicia’s life takes a turn for the tragic, the 
relationship reveals other colours, such 

as asense of familial warmth, and movingly 
evokes the love that underpins the most 
unconventional of relationships, the chemistry 
between Cooper and Mulligan palpable. 

Cooper seamlessly stitches in Bernstein’s 
music throughout — listen out for On The 
Waterfront, his opera A Quiet Place, anda 
cheeky use of the West Side Story ‘Prologue’ — 
but the biggest symphony drops involve the 
conductor interpreting his beloved Mahler: 
in black and white, a performance of the 5th 
Symphony that, in an Obvious Visual Metaphor, 
sees a watching Felicia completely consumed 
by a German Expressionist-like shadow of 
Bernstein conducting. When the film switches 
to colour, there’s a magnificent recreation 
of the ‘Resurrection’ symphony performed 
at Ely Cathedral in 1973, in which Cooper 
loses himself in Bernstein losing himself in the 
music. But perhaps the most transcendent 
musical moment surprisingly involves Tears 
For Fears, as Bernstein dances in a reverie 
in a gay club: a man, for once, comfortable in 
his own skin. 

Aided by Kazu Hiro’s make-up artistry 
(it’s more than just a schnozz), Cooper’s 
effortless charm and lust for life is a constant, 
from the twinkly young conducting prodigy to 
the bloated, leathery teacher. But while Cooper 
inhabits Bernstein as an actor, he doesn’t 
entirely illuminate him as a filmmaker. The 
film’s focus on the marriage is at the expense 
of exploring his gay life or his creativity; the 
balance feels off. Also, perhaps because he is 
such a quicksilver figure, Cooper never manages 
to make Bernstein the emotional centre of his 
own film. That job is left to his co-star. 

Make no mistake, this is Mulligan’s movie 
(she deservedly gets top billing). Mixing a sense 
of refined poise with an inner resilience, it’s 
possibly Mulligan’s best performance. And, 
in the final stretch, becomes emotionally 
devastating. She even makes a movie-movie 
trope feel real when Felicia, exasperated 
with her husband, walks fully clothed into 
a swimming pool and sits cross-legged on the 
bottom (like you do). For all Cooper’s skill 
at portraying conflicted and mercurial, it’s 
Mulligan who provides the film’s beating heart, 
a kind of Tom Cruise to Cooper’s Dustin 
Hoffman. In the end, it’s clear who the true 
maestro is. IAN FREER 


VERDICT 
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Coriolanus Snow (Tom 
Blyth) gets close to Lucy 
Gray Baird (Rachel 
Zegler). Below: 
Grandma’am (Fionnula 
Flanagan) says it 

with flowers. 


THE HUNGER 
GAMES: THE 
BALLAD OF 
SONGBIRDS 
& SNAKES 


MAYBE THE ODDS WERE NOT EVER 
IN THIS FILM’S FAVOUR 


xk 


OUT NOW / CERT 12A/ 157 MINS 


SUSAN SONTAG ONCE wrote, “Good novels 
rarely make good films, but excellent films 
are often made from poor or trivial novels.” 
Unfortunately, The Hunger Games: The 
Ballad Of Songbirds & Snakes — based on the 
2020 prequel novel by Suzanne Collins — is 
acase of the former. Best described as an 
adaptive exercise in cinematic skim-reading, 
returning director Francis Lawrence delivers 
a disappointingly edge-free and largely 
superficial villain origin story. 

It’s set largely in the Capitol of the 
dystopian post-war nation of Panem, where 
Art Deco meets Weimar Republic aesthetic, 
and high-fashion tailoring bolsters the 
world-building. But there’s no real sense of scale 
as the city rebuilds in the periphery. The focus is 
the tenth annual Hunger Games, where a fresh 


batch of children must battle to the death. This 
first act is leaden with exposition, served up 

via on-the-nose dialogue with the overarching 
themes of totalitarianism and the banality of evil. 

Coriolanus Snow (Tom Blyth) — decades 
before becoming President — is a star student at 
the Gossip Girl-esque Academy. Struggling to 
hide his family’s financial troubles and retain 
his social standing, the character is presented 
like a misunderstood matinée idol rather 
than a manipulative rogue with a superiority 
complex. His complicated motivations are 
barely conveyed — especially when his fate is 
tied to earnest classmate Sejanus Plinth (Josh 
Andrés Rivera) and Manic Pixie Dream Tribute 
Lucy Gray Baird (Rachel Zegler). 

Zegler, for her part, gets a chance to belt out 
her own Dixie Chicks-esque rendition of ‘The 
Hanging Tree’, the song Katniss famously sings 
in Mockingjay — Part 1, but it is one of many 
moments replicating the original films, ringing 
hollow in comparison; Lucy Gray seems mainly 
there to push Snow’s plot forward. 

With some darkly comic asides, Jason 
Schwartzman does give a scene-stealing turn 
as ’50s-style host Lucky Flickerman, and Viola 
Davis has fun, too, as diabolical Gamemaker Dr 
Volumnia Gaul; but Peter Dinklage never quite 
leaves an impression as Academy Dean Casca 
Highbottom. The third act gives a glimpse of the 
dictator Snow has to inevitably become — but 
for a two-hour, 38-minute character study, it’s 
too little, too late. HANNA FLINT 


VERDICT 
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OUT NOW / CERT 15 / 152 MINS 

DIRECTOR Justine Triet 

CAST Sandra Huller, Samuel Theis, Milo 
Machado-Graner, Swann Arlaud 


Author Sandra Voyter (Sandra Hiller) is 
indicted for her husband’s murder after he is 
found dead in the snow, apparently having 
fallen from the balcony of their Alpine home. 
The only witness is their visually impaired 
son. Was it an accident, suicide or murder? 
The winner of the 2023 Palme d’Or at the 
Cannes Film Festival, Anatomy Of A Fall is 
surprisingly gripping for a film devoid of real 
action; a story of a disintegrating marriage, 
masquerading as a murder mystery. Hiller, 
best known for her performance in Toni 
Erdmann, is absolutely compelling, and 
gives credibility to every ambiguous 
possibility at once: brittle, warm, unfeeling 
and yet vulnerable. An enigmatic and very 
human courtroom drama. LV 


kk 

OUT 24 NOVEMBER (CINEMAS), 8 DECEMBER 
(NETFLIX) / CERT TBC / 140 MINS 

DIRECTOR Sam Esmail 

CAST Julia Roberts, Ethan Hawke, 
Mahershala Ali, Kevin Bacon 


Based on the 2020 novel by Rumaan Alam, 
Leave The World Behind sees writer-director- 
producer Sam Esmail (Vr. Robot) rustle up 
a melting pot of everything that could be 
wrong with the state of things. Borrowing 
shamelessly from filmmakers like M. Night 
Shyamalan, his personal apocalypse never 
settles on what it’s trying to say, from climate 
change to “the Koreans”. Ethan Hawke and 
Mahershala Ali make the best of a bad script, 
while cinematographer Tod Campbell and 
composer Mac Quayle create a relentless air 
of tension, but the film’s 140-minute runtime 
fails to distract from awful CG animals and 
clunky dialogue. It will have you grateful when 
the confounding end finally does come. Lc 
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NAPOLEON 


COULDN’T ESCAPE IF HE WANTED TO 
(WOAH-WOAH-WOAAAH) 


KkKK 


OUT NOW / CERT 15 / 157 MINS 


THE MARKETING FOR Napoleon did 
a bang-up job of making Ridley Scott’s take on 
the French emperor’s rise and fall look very 
grandiose and serious. But that’s not exactly 
what the film is like: this is a historical epic 
which is constantly on the lookout for subtle 
ways to undercut historical epics. If a man steps 
solemnly ashore on a beach in his beloved 
France, and bends, and kisses the ground, in 


a mark of ceremonial patriotism, that man will 
have to wipe sand off his lips a few moments 
later, and this is a film which shows you this. It 
would be going too far to describe it absolutely 
as acomedy, but in David Scarpa’s script, Scott’s 
direction, the rhythm of the editing by Claire 
Simpson and Sam Restivo, and in Joaquin 
Phoenix’s deadpan performance, the impulse to 
offset and amuse is strong. 

We meet the man himself during the 
height of The Terror — aristocratic heads 
are being lopped off, left, right and centre. 
Robespierre (Sam Troughton), effectively the 
nation’s judge, jury and executioner, is getting 
alittle too comfy in his role, and once he is duly 
hoisted by his own petard, there’s a power 
vacuum to be filled. Step forward, Napoleon 
Bonaparte. He’s presented as a man who gets his 
kicks from two things: wars and sex. The wars 
can be with basically anyone — he’s a slut for 
military conflict — but the sex is focused on one 
person, the lovely, husky-voiced Joséphine 
de Beauharnais (an excellent Vanessa Kirby), 
with whom he’s erotically fixated. Napoleon 
turns out to be very good indeed at the battles, 
but is mostly crap at sex, which is a nice twist 
when you consider cinema’s long history 
of equating proficiency at violence with a talent 
for love-making. 


REVIEWS 


Not that Napoleon is depicted as an 
infallible military genius, either: Scott shows the 
rot setting in, but it’s not the same ‘mad tyrant’ 
characterisation that tends to conclude such 
arcs. While Scott’s Napoleon sees himself as 
following in the footsteps of the likes of Julius 
Caesar, it’s the Roman emperor Caligula’s 
famous wish that the people of Rome had only 
one neck between them — because it would have 
made mass execution nice and simple — which 
finds an echo in this particular Napoleon’s 
exasperation that he is unable to personally aim 
each individual cannon on the field of Waterloo. 

Whether or not the guy ever really said, “If 
you want something done, do it yourself,” this is 
certainly the attitude he embodies as he heads 
towards the climactic battle immortalised by 
ABBA. Scott’s entertaining and plausible 
interpretation of Napoleon, ultimately, is that 
— like many a great film director — he was 
something of a micromanager. CATHERINE BRAY 


VERDICT 
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FILM 


CHICKEN RUN: 
DAWN OF THE 
NUGGET 


PUT ALL YOUR EGGS INTO THIS 
LOVINGLY MADE CINEMATIC BASKET 


KKK 


OUT 15 DECEMBER (NETFLIX) / CERT PG / 98 MINS 


DIRECTOR Sam Fell 

CAST Thandiwe Newton, Zachary Levi, Bella 
Ramsey, Romesh Ranganathan, David Bradley, 
Daniel Mays, Jane Horrocks, Miranda Richardson 


PLOT Years after escaping Tweedy’s farm, 
chickens Ginger (Newton) and Rocky (Levi) must 
now rescue their young daughter Molly (Ramsey) 
from a deadly new threat. 


THAT AARDMAN ANIMATIONS even exists 

— still operating out of an unassuming Bristol 
industrial estate — is nothing short of a miracle. 
CG-animated blockbusters come and go, but 
Aardman is a stop-motion port in a storm. That’s 


Ain’t nobody here but us 


Chickens: Ginger and the 


gang plot against 
Mrs Tweedy. 


KILLER 
QUOTE 


not to say it hasn’t evolved: Chicken 
Run: Dawn Of The Nugget, a sequel to 
its very first feature film way back in 
2000 (ask your parents, kids), retains 
the long-held artisanal fundamentals 
of traditional claymation, craft and 
detail in every contour of Plasticine 
— but the ambition and technical 
scope are markedly bolder. There are 
wild set-pieces, luscious CG-assisted 
backgrounds, a slickness and clarity that comes 
with experience (and inflated Netflix budgets). 

It’s different in other ways, too: heroic lead 
chickens Rocky and Ginger have been recast, for 
obvious reasons (Mel Gibson) and less obvious 
reasons (Julia Sawalha), with Zachary Levi 
and Thandiwe Newton now feathering up, 
respectively. The married freedom-fighting fowls 
are living an idyllic life on an island paradise, far 
away from the horrors of Tweedy’s industrialised 
farming practices, and raising their teenage 
child, Molly (Bella Ramsey). Molly is much like 
her mother: stubborn and adventurous, and 
curious about the world beyond her limited 
borders. Sure enough, an inverse adventure of 
the first film follows, with the chickens breaking 
into a farm, rather than breaking out, for a daring 
rescue. If the first film was The Great Escape, this 
is Mission: Impossible. But with chickens. 

What follows is a gentle, simple fable about 
growing up, learning how to be a parent, and the 
dangers of the outside world, screenwriters 


“Nick, | don’t 
want to worry 
you — but 
| think your bum 


just spoke?” 


Karey Kirkpatrick, John O’Farrell 
and Rachel Tunnard clearly mining 
their own anxieties and experiences. 
This is not uncovered ground, of 
course, and occasionally it can 

feel generic; more often than not, 
director Sam Fell (who also helmed 
Aardman’s rare foray into CGI, 
Flushed Away) leans into comedy 
geared towards the recently hatched. 

But it remains a gorgeously realised, and 
resolutely British, little adventure. Many of the 
returning and new side characters could not 
have come from anywhere else: Fowler (David 
Bradley) is a perpetually befuddled RAF 
rooster straight out of Monty Python; Babs 
(Jane Horrocks) is pure Victoria Wood silliness; 
Frizzle (Josie Sedgwick-Davies) is a Scouse 
chicken who says things like, “Me and you, 
kidda, all the way!” And Aardman’s fondness 
for parody and pisstakery remains undimmed: 
the evil chicken farm in this entry takes the 
form of an elaborate Bond-villain’s lair, with 
security guards, electric fences, and moats 
patrolled by laser-guided exploding ducks. 

It’s the sort of daft bank-holiday humour 
you wouldn’t expect to find anywhere else. 
JOHN NUGENT 


VERDICT Silly, witty, extremely British 
— this is a family film made with a very 
Aardman-y kind of craft and care. A good egg. 
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THE ROYAL HOTEL 

kkk 

OUT NOW / CERT 18/91 MINS 

DIRECTOR Kitty Green 

CAST Julia Garner, Jessica Henwick, Herbert 
Nordrum, Hugo Weaving 


From the second Liv (Jessica Henwick) and 
Hanna (Julia Garner) arrive at a pub in the 
Aussie outback for some temp work, the 
atmosphere is unsettling. There are flickers 
of joy amid the stress, but mostly The Royal 
Hotel is a stomach-churning slide into full-on 
dread, as the girls become more vulnerable, 
their working conditions more precarious, and 
the men’s attention and actions towards them 
start to cross a line. Director Kitty Green isn’t 
afraid to let the camera sit in the heavy 
silences, and the script, by Green and Oscar 
Redding, perfectly captures the delicate 
nature of the power dynamics on display. It’s 
a slight but mightily effective adrenaline rush 
of a movie, with powerful performances all 
round, and precise direction from Green. SB 


EILEEN 

k* 

OUT 1 DECEMBER / CERT 15 / 98 MINS 
DIRECTOR William Oldroyd 

CAST Thomasin McKenzie, Anne Hathaway, 
Shea Whigham, Sam Nivola 


When enigmatic prison psychiatrist Rebecca 
(Anne Hathaway) arrives in small-town 
Massachusetts, she sends shockwaves 
through the unremarkable life of mild- 
mannered Eileen (Thomasin McKenzie). 
Director William Oldroyd’s rather workaday 
neo-noir sets the stage for lurid psychosexual 
antics that never really arrive. Hathaway is 
magnetic, and the film groans with sapphic 
suggestion. Sadly, this intrigue fizzles out 
when Oldroyd takes a sharp left-turn into 
conventional thriller territory, bulldozing 
through the subtle character drama and 
muddying the tone. It’s a disappointing 
swerve towards an unsatisfying conclusion, 
especially unwelcome when things were just 
starting to get interesting. YO 


Tv 


A MURDER AT 
THE END OF 
THE WORLD 


BRIT MARLING AND ZAL BATMANGLIJ 
RETURN WITH THEIR TAKE ON... 
AGATHA CHRISTIE? 


Kk 


OUT NOW (DISNEY+) EPISODES WATCHED 7 OF 7 


SHOWRUNNERS Brit Marling, Zal Batmanglij 
cast Emma Corrin, Brit Marling, Clive Owen, 
Harris Dickinson, Alice Braga, Jermaine Fowler 


PLOT When a guest at a remote Iceland retreat 
— hosted by billionaire Andy Ronson (Owen) — is 
found dead, Darby (Corrin) tries to find the killer. 


COMPARED TO OTHER Brit Marling/Zal 
Batmanglij projects, A Murder At The End Of The 
World is an unexpectedly straightforward story. 
This pair usually deal in huge concepts, like 
time-travelling cults (The Sound Of My Voice) or 
interdimensional angels and psychic octopuses 
(The OA). While this latest show dabbles in 
man-versus-technology existentialism, it is at 
heart a good old-fashioned murder-mystery — 
like a Hercule Poirot adventure, if Poirot were 

a pink-haired computer whizz. 

Darby Hart (Emma Corrin) is an amateur 
detective and reclusive hacker who pursues the 
cases of forgotten unidentified murdered women. 
She’s written a highly successful book about it. For 
reasons she doesn’t understand, Darby is invited 
to an Icelandic retreat organised by ‘King of 
Tech’ Andy Ronson (Clive Owen), who wants to 
gather the world’s greatest minds to discuss 
technology’s role in preserving a human future. 
Darby goes because Ronson’s wife, Lee 
(Marling), is her hero, a hacker whose life was 
blown up by doxxers. On the first night of the 
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Here: Hacker/amateur 
detective Darby Hart 
(Emma Corrin). Below: 
Bill (Harris Dickinson) 


and Darby on the hunt. 


retreat, one of the attendees dies mysteriously; 
Ronson insists they overdosed, but Darby sets 
out to solve what she’s certain is a murder. 

As a mystery, it initially proceeds quite slowly, 
carefully eking out its secrets about the various 
guests and Darby’s own backstory. It teases that 
it might be taking us into some Big Idea sci-fi 
dystopia, but settles into quite well-trodden 
themes. Which is not to say the themes are 
uninvolving — just that in trying to wrestle with 
questions that are regularly in the headlines, it’s 
unfortunately joining an existing conversation 
rather than starting a surprising new one. 

It makes some curious choices in its 
characterisation. After going to all the effort 
of setting up this group of mysterious, genius 
eccentrics, it largely abandons about half of them 
until the final scenes. Thankfully, at its heart is 
Darby, a compelling central character played with 
charismatic intensity by Corrin. The mystery of 
Darby working out who she is, and why she is 
that way, is the really fascinating story here. 

Once it’s clear, after about four episodes, that 
this isn’t going to be anything mind-bending 
or requiring intricate decoding, as is often the 
Marling/Batmanglij way, it actually becomes 
easier to enjoy. Darby develops into a gung-ho 
detective, hacking anything with a USB socket, 
battling masked attackers and repeatedly 
thwarting attempts on her life. As a glossy, 
thickly atmospheric, terrifically acted bit of pulp 
fiction, it becomes lots of fun. That it isn’t more? 
Well, hardly the end of the world. OLLY RICHARDS 


VERDICT [his thriller is Marling/ 
Batmanglij at their most accessible, if at the 
expense of surprise. It’s another showcase for 
Corrin, an actor who only gets more interesting. 
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Captain Marvel (Brie 
Larson) likes to keep her 


enemies at arm’s length. 


FILM 


THE MARVELS 


CAROL DANVERS IS BACK — HIGHER, 
FASTER, FURTHER AND FLERKEN-ER 


Kk KK 


OUT NOW / CERT 12A/ 105 MINS 


DIRECTOR Nia DaCosta 
CAST Brie Larson, Teyonah Parris, Iman Vellani, 
Samuel L. Jackson, Zawe Ashton, Park Seo-joon 


PLOT Captain Marvel (Larson), Monica Rambeau 
(Parris) and Ms. Marvel (Vellani) have their 
powers entangled — just as a new threat, 
Dar-Benn (Ashton), arrives... 


AFTER A RUN of recent disappointments, the 
stuttering Marvel Cinematic Universe needed 
a zap of energy. Maybe some kind of plasma 
blast? Thank goodness, then, for director Nia 


DaCosta and her marvel-lous cast, who bring us 
the zippiest and paciest film the studio has made 
in some time. It’s a welcome surprise, especially 
for a film that has been relentlessly attacked 
online prior to release, and for a cinematic 


JANUARY 2024 


universe that has been groaning under the 
weight of its own lore. DaCosta and her fellow 
screenwriters Megan McDonnell and Elissa 
Karasik do tie this story into the wider world 
— Nick Fury (Samuel L. Jackson) is up on the 
S.A.B.E.R. space station, and hostilities between 
the Kree and Skrulls are still a factor — but 
without getting lost in the canon. Instead, 
DaCosta gives us just enough to tie it all 
together, and then focuses on her characters 
and their adventure. 

That adventure is blessedly simple. The new 
leader of the Kree, Dar-Benn (Zawe Ashton), has 
found an artefact that she plans to use to restore 
a homeworld ravaged by civil war, and by what 
the Kree call ‘the Annihilator’ — that’d be 
Captain Marvel. But the artefact has a side- 
effect on the fabric of the wider universe, and 
when both Captain Marvel/Carol Danvers (Brie 
Larson) and Captain Monica Rambeau, aka 
‘Lieutenant Trouble’ (Teyonah Parris), make 
contact with the anomaly she creates, they 
somehow find their powers tied together, and 
linked with Kamala Khan/Ms. Marvel (Iman 
Vellani). The three — the Marvels — have 
to work together, then, to stop the Kree 
masterplan and save reality itself. 

It’s ateam-up story, and one where the 
elements mesh together beautifully — after 


a certain amount of 
misunderstanding, of course. 
Larson’s Captain Marvel remains 
an oddball, a shoot-first-and-ask- 
questions-never loner witha 
troubled past and an overwhelming 


sense of goals not yet accomplished. 


Parris’ Monica builds on her small- 


screen role in WandaVision (which is 
referenced but something you don’t 


KEEP *EM 
PEELED 


Monica can be 
seen wearing 
a Nine Inch Nails 
T-shirt — the same 
one that Carol 
wears in the original 
Captain Marvel. 
Kamala, meanwhile, 
wears a T-shirt 
adorned with 
Captain Marvel 


comic covers. 


need to have seen) to give us a woman who’s 
tough as nails but deeply wounded by all she’s 


lost, and who’s particularly angry at “aunt” Carol 
for abandoning her. And between them, 
quantumly entangled with both and fangirling 
so hard she might burst, is Kamala Khan. 

It’s hard to overstate how important Kamala 
is to this film’s success. There’s a quick, partially 
animated primer for her character for anyone 
who missed the Ms. Marvel TV show, but she 
immediately seems to belong in the same way that 
Tom Holland’s Spider-Man instantly slotted in, 
as if the universe had just been waiting for them 
all along. Kamala’s such a ball of pure joy that 
she lightens every scene, and the sincere faith 
shining from her when she looks at the two 
older heroes obligates them to be their best 
selves to avoid crushing such youthful idealism. 
She helps them work through their beefs, and is 


Top to bottom: Ms. Marvel/Kamala Khan (Iman Vellani) 
gens up on Kree and Skrulls. Maybe; Nick Fury (Samuel 
L. Jackson) up on the S.A.B.E.R. space station; Captain 


Monica Rambeau (Teyonah Parris) is out of this world. 


inspired by them to greater heights than ever. 
And her family — Zenobia Shroff as her mother 
Muneeba, Mohan Kapur as her father Yusuf and 
Saagar Shaikh as brother Aamir — inject both 
comedy and a little emotion into proceedings. 
But this is not a film that slows down for too 
much emotional handwringing, and with the 
fate of Marvel’s rainbow-coloured reality at stake, 
that’s perhaps as it should be. While we could have 
used maybe one more line or two on Dar-Benn’s 
motivations, she’s given just enough to make her 
interesting and a potent threat. For our heroes, 
there are planets to defend, flerkens to herd 
and a number of cleverly executed fight scenes 
where the three Marvels keep swapping location 
at amoment’s notice. That’s handled well — the 
action feels of a piece with the story rather than 
grafted on by second-unit specialists — but 
what’s particularly impressive are the wilder 
story swings that DaCosta takes. A planet where 
people communicate through song is going to 
divide people but it’s exactly the sort of bold, 
weird, fun thing that a universe full of superheroes 
should try, and that’s not even the scene that 
features the funniest needle drop in the Marvel 
universe to date. It’s also, not for nothing, 
a better Nick Fury outing than Secret Invasion. 
Ina little over 100 minutes, this reminds us 
how a superhero film can and perhaps should 
zip along, and then lands a crowd-pleasing one- 
two punch of final scene and mid-credit sting. 
Maybe all the Marvel universe needed to get out 
of trouble was another dose of Lieutenant 
Trouble, with her amazing friends. HELEN O’HARA 


VERDICT It might not have the 
overwhelming impact of an Endgame or 
even a Guardians 3, but this is the MCU 
back on fast, funny form. 
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[Fite | 
THE ETERNAL 
DAUGHTER 


THINK OF IT AS ‘THE SOUVENIR PART 
III’ —- BUT ALSO SPOOKY? 


Kk KK 


OUT 27 NOVEMBER / CERT 12A / 96 MINS 


DIRECTOR Joanna Hogg 
CAST Tilda Swinton, August Joshi, Carly-Sophia 
Davies, Joseph Mydell 


PLOT A filmmaker (Swinton) takes her mother 
(also Swinton) to a Welsh manor that rattles with 
painful memories, hoping to spark inspiration for 
a screenplay. 


FOR SOME, GOING on an isolated holiday with 
their elderly mother is a literal nightmare. For 
others, becoming their mother is even worse. 
Unluckily for the filmmaker protagonist in 

The Eternal Daughter, each of these scenarios 
emerges: mother Rosalind and daughter Julie 
unwittingly rake up painful memories during 

a trip to aspooky rural hotel, Rosalind’s former 
family home; not only that, but Tilda Swinton 
plays them both, in dual roles. 

This is the ghoulish set-up of Joanna Hogg’s 
latest film, another quasi-autobiographical story 
which follows characters from The Souvenir 
and The Souvenir Part II decades on, forming 
something of a JCU (Julie Cinematic Universe). 
Here, Hogg has created a haunted-house film — 
albeit the most politely strained and British 
haunted-house film ever — that quite literally 
opens on an eerily mist-laden country road, 
with a cabbie telling a ghost story. 

Rosalind and Julie find that this is not the 
warm, welcoming locale it once was; where it 
should be cosy and nostalgic, it’s actually cold 
and aloof, mirroring the very nature of their 
relationship and how it’s changed. What’s worse, 
the surly receptionist (scene-stealing newcomer 


REVIEWS 
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R Si I ndi(Swi ton) 


Carly-Sophia Davies) is a far cry from the 
hospitality Julie was expecting. A constant 
whistle of wind acts as the white noise in her 
unsettled mind, with laboured conversations 
sending half-truths and long-fossilised pain 
rattling through draughty rooms like a poltergeist. 

This pint-sized, lo-fi tale is a feast 
of atmospheric delights, however. With 
a self-aware wink, Hogg invokes an array of 
horror-filmmaking stereotypes to create an 
intriguingly kitsch atmosphere, including split 
diopter shots, Dutch angles, crash zooms and a 
conspicuously creepy score. The most obviously 
scary thing that happens is when Louis the dog 
briefly goes missing (a handsome spaniel, 
second-billed, delightful). 

But what’s truly ghoulish is not any real 
supernatural element — it’s the way in which 
Julie exploits this supposedly selfless time with 
her mother for her own benefit. Their trip is 
a bit of a ruse: she’s secretly recording their 
exchanges without Rosalind’s knowledge, 
mining her mother for content for an upcoming 
screenplay. It is plainly Hogg herself grappling 
with the deeply personal nature of her films, 
as well as the psychological toll she bears by 
spilling out her secrets onto celluloid for the 
world to see. This vulnerable and painful 
exercise for Julie/Joanna is perfectly literalised 
in the one moment where the two Tildas finally 
share the screen together, cracking open the 
film’s secret thesis in a moment of heartbreaking 
clarity. STEPH GREEN 


VERDICT A metafictional work elevated into 
something new: deeply felt and true as a story 
about parental enigma, spectral remembrance 
and ingrained British repression. 
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PATH TO PARADISE: 
A FRANCIS FORD 
COPPOLA STORY 


] LOVE THE SMELL OF A NEW 
COPPOLA BOOK IN THE MORNING 


KKK KK 


AUTHOR SAM WASSON 


THESE DAYS, FRANCIS Ford 
Coppola — aged 84 — is rightly 
regarded as one of the veteran 
survivors of the wild and wildly 
creative ’70s Hollywood, an 
American golden age of the 
movies. In the new book from 

if writer and historian Sam 
Wasson, Path To Paradise: A Francis Ford 
Coppola Story, Wasson unpicks the mythic 
director of The Godfather trilogy and Apocalypse 
Now, moving toward a fuller understanding of 
the man, his life and his career with exclusive 
material and interviews from the artist himself. 
Sculpting a subjective journey through the many 
triumphs and tribulations of Coppola and his 
work, Path To Paradise is not intended to be 

a stodgy chronological biography. You can take 
ahint from the fact Wasson makes a dig at an 
authoritative view, in calling it “A Francis Ford 
Coppola Story” and not “The Francis Ford 
Coppola Story”. 

Instead, readers are treated to the 
iconoclastic story of the filmmaker, with Wasson 
digging up some remarkable gems for even the 
most relentlessly trivia-aware cinephile. From 
his current work on Megalopolis, an upcoming, 


Y. 


UNLEASHING OPPENHEIMER 
kkk 
AUTHOR JADA YUAN 


Dennis Hopper and Francis 
Ford Coppola hang out 
between takes on 


Apocalypse Now. 


— an 


epic utopian sci-fi decades in the making, and 
financed with $120 million of his own money, to 
the infamous production of the malaria-ridden, 
waist-deep-in-mud adventure of Apocalypse 
Now, no detail is spared. But foremost in the 
book is the story of Coppola’s ambitious passion 
project, studio American Zoetrope, which 
floundered after the box-office-catastrophe- 


turned-cult favourite One From The Heart (1981). 


Nonetheless, Zoetrope was truly progressive in 
its aims and style. (‘Zoetrope Seeks Unusual 
People,” announced the ads for a casting call.) 
Characters who populate the book are both 
familiar (Sofia, talented filmmaking heiress, or 
the boisterous Paramount producing hotshot 
Robert Evans) and somewhat less so (Vietnam 
vet/helicopter pilot Dick White, who flew in 


BE USEFUL 
SEVEN TOGLS FOR LIFE 
SCHWARZENEGGER 


BE USEFUL: SEVEN TOOLS FOR LIFE 
kkk 
AUTHOR ARNOLD SCHWARZENEGGER 


supplies to desperate Apocalypse Now crew after 


ahurricane left them stranded). 
Wasson’s body of work contains consistently 
engaging, cine-literate and eminently readable 
untold histories of American cinema. His last 
solo-authored book, The Big Goodbye: Chinatown 
And The Last Years Of Hollywood, was a triumph, 
and Path To Paradise equally zings with the kind 
of prose that once was de rigueur for literary New 
Journalism, but these days is a relative rarity in 
film-history books. When that style is applied 
generously to such a rich topic, combined with 
the access Wasson has to his subject, it’s a 
breathtaking pleasure to read. CHRISTINA NEWLAND 


VERDICT 


ALAN PARTRIDGE: BIG BEACON 
KKK KK 

AUTHORS STEVE COOGAN/ROB GIBBONS/ 
NEIL GIBBONS 
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SCOTT PILGRIM 
TAKES OFF 


SEVEN EVIL EXES. EIGHT VERY 
GOOD EPISODES 


KKK 


OUT NOW (NETFLIX) / EPISODES VIEWED 8 OF 8 


SHOWRUNNERS Bryan Lee O’Malley, 

BenDavid Grabinski 

cast Michael Cera, Mary Elizabeth Winstead, 
Kieran Culkin, Chris Evans, Anna Kendrick, Brie 
Larson, Aubrey Plaza, Brandon Routh 


PLOT In order to date Ramona Flowers 
(Winstead), Scott Pilgrim (Cera) must first defeat 
her seven evil exes. Then things get complicated. 


AT THE CENTRE of the nerd Venn diagram 
between comics, movies, video-games, music and 
anime, there lies Scott Pilgrim. Canadian author 
and artist Bryan Lee O’Malley released the first 
Scott Pilgrim graphic novel in 2004: a gratifyingly 


weird concoction which brought together 
all of O’Malley’s esoteric interests into one 
unconventional early-twenties love story. A film 
adaptation, from the equally imaginative director 
Edgar Wright, followed in 2010, enjoying cult 
status almost immediately. 

At initial glance, Scott Pilgrim Takes Off — 
the franchise’s first anime adaptation — feels a bit 
like déja vu. Episode 1 of this eight-part series 
faithfully adapts both O’Malley’s first comic and 
Wright’s film, right down to the font choices. 
(O’Malley serves as showrunner with BenDavid 
Grabinski on the series; Wright is an executive 
producer.) Yes, Scott Pilgrim (Michael Cera) is still 
dating a high-schooler, and yes, Scott meets girl- 
of-his-dreams Ramona Flowers (Mary Elizabeth 
Winstead) at a party before, yes, having to battle 
her seven evil exes. All the cast from the film are 
even back (a real coup, given how stratospherically 
famous they have become in the interim). 

But then... something different happens, and 
it becomes clear this is the same story we know, 
told in a parallel kind of way. It’s an ingenious way 
to reboot and revisit the same characters and 
storylines without it feeling too tired. It finds 
more room for underserved characters, like Satya 
Bhabha’s Matthew Patel — and it also sees Scott 
think about death and get sad and stuff. In a Scott 
Pilgrim-y sort of way, of course. 


REVIEWS 


ott (Michael Cera), 
ulling no punches. 
Evil ex Matthew 


B Soaring feelings: 
Scott and Ramona (Mary 
Elizabeth Winstead). 


Anime is the ideal form for the Scott Pilgrim-y 
approach: energetic and colourful and full of 
dynamism. Characters like Knives Chau (girlish 
excitement, hearts for eyes) or Gideon Graves 
(reflective glasses, villainous side-parted hair) 
always seemed like anime types, anyway. The fight 
scenes, in particular, are full of fantasy flourishes: 
one bonkers battle takes place in a video store, 

its participants magically transported into VHS 
films; another sees Lucas Lee (Chris Evans, having 
the time of his life) engage in a skateboard 
skirmish with paparazzi ninjas on the set of 

a film directed by one ‘Edgar Wrong’. 

Given how specific and kookily strange all 
this is — how Scott Pilgrim-y it is, in other words 
— itis the definition of ‘not for everyone’. Some 
might be put off by the endless cartoon sound 
effects or pop-culture references (Back To The 
Future, Metal Gear Solid and Detective Pikachu all 
get nods). Die-hard Pilgrim fans, though, will be 
in lesbians with it. JOHN NUGENT 


VERDICT Insane fights, sparkling 
animation and a fresh look at an old story 
— Scott Pilgrim was born to be an anime 
hero. What a level-up. 
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MARVELS 
SPIDER-MAN 2 


WITH GREAT (PS5 PROCESSOR) POWER 
COMES GREAT RESPONSIBILITY 


KkKKKK 


PS5 / OUT NOW 


IT DOESN’T TAKE long for Marvel’s 
Spider-Man 2 to demonstrate that two (web) 
heads are indeed better than one. Teaming 
up Miles Morales and Peter Parker, this 

third entry (despite the title) in developer 
Insomniac’s Spider-series lovingly captures 
the essence of what it means to be everyone’s 
favourite wallcrawler — twice over. And while 
both characters are themselves struggling 
with balance — as all Spider-Men perpetually 
are — the equilibrium between their individual 
and collective stories here would leave even 
Thanos impressed. 

The story is weightier than its predecessors, 
with both Peter and Miles battling their darkest 
thoughts. While the latter has to deal with the 
re-emergence of his father’s killer, Peter’s worst 
impulses are amplified a hundred-fold by the 
arrival of Venom. Exactly how and why the 
symbiote transfers from its initial owner to 
OG Spidey is a discovery best left unspoiled, 
but the tension it creates between him and the 
significant people in his life — including 
areturning Harry Osborn — offers meaty, 
heartfelt drama and tension for multiple 
characters. Throw in the presence of Kraven, 

a formidable hunter who’s taken to preying on 
Spidey’s classic foes, and you have a narrative 
that isn’t afraid to do entirely new things 

with its source material, leading to some 


THE LORD OF THE RINGS: 
RETURN TO MORIA 
kkk 

PC / PS5 / XBOX SERIES X|S / OUT NOW 


It takes two: Miles 
Morales and Peter 


Parker team up. 


genuinely shocking moments. 

It also means there’s a whole lot of 
Spider-style ass-kicking to be done, for which 
the game’s combat has been fine-tuned to 
perfection. Spider-Man 2 establishes a better 
balance between gadgetry and special abilities 
for both Peter and Miles this time around, 
not to mention an all-new parry system. When 
youre not brawling with the ruffians of NYC, 
the addition of new Web Wings allows players 
to glide through the Manhattan air for a spell 
before needing to thwip up a fresh web-line. 
Combined with wind tunnels, the new wings 
make traversal of New York (newly expanded 
to include both Queens and Brooklyn) a slick 
and speedy breeze. 

If there is an occasional element of bloat — 


having to open Tech Crates stashed all 

over the city sometimes feels like a chore 

— the sheer joy of web-slinging your way across 
New York’s boroughs as either Spider-Man 
makes this almost impossible to put down. 
From its bravura opening sequence to the 

epic but personal finale, via an engrossing 
assortment of side-missions, costumes and 
collectibles that reveal clever nods to Spidey’s 
storied history, Spider-Man 2 cements this 
franchise’s status as the current king of 
comic-book games. AMON WARMANN 
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DREAM SCENARIO 


NICOLAS CAGE COULD DREAM 
ABOUT A PEACH FOR HOURS 


kk kk 


OUT NOW / CERT 15 / 102 MINS 


“A FILM IS not the telling of a dream,” the 
French auteur Jean Cocteau once wrote, “but 

a dream in which we all participate together.” 
Filmmakers have long seen the cinematic 
potential of dreams (see also: The Wizard Of Oz, 
Inception, the dream sequence in Dumb And 
Dumber where Jim Carrey lights his own fart) — 
but Norwegian director Kristoffer Borgli chooses 
to take Cocteau’s famous quote literally in Dream 


REVIEWS 


Dream logic: Academic 
Paul Matthews (Nicolas 
Cage) gets serious 
shade from an SUV. 


KILLER 
QUOTE 


“Trauma is a trend 


these days. It is 
a joke. Everything is 


Scenario, an enjoyably absurd comedy 
in which dreams shift mysteriously to 
become a collective experience. 
Nicolas Cage — clearly relishing 
the kind of tragicomic role that has 
defined his late-era revival — is 
predictably brilliant as Professor Paul 
Matthews, a middle-aged mediocre 
man with echoes of previous Cage 
schlubs (Adaptation, The Weather Man, 
Mom And Dad). He’s an aggressively ordinary 
person, a middling evolutionary biologist whose 
most significant contribution to his field is his 
claim that he coined the term “ant-elligence”. 
But Paul’s gently pathetic beta-male vanity 
is given a sudden uptick when people start 
recognising him from cameo appearances in 
their dreams. (Like the time-loop in Groundhog 
Day, the mass-dreaming phenomenon is a fantasy 
that goes largely unexplained.) Soon, the local 
news reports on what they term a “dream 
epidemic”; to the increasing alarm of his wife 
(an excellent, understated Julianne Nicholson) 
and children (Lily Bird and Jessica Clement), 
Paul begins to court the fame he claims to shun. 
That leads the film down some increasingly 
funny and strange avenues — Borgli delights in 
dramatising every surreal dream with rich 
cinematic flourish — and there are great 


trauma! Arguing 
with a friend is 
trauma. Getting 
bad grades is 
trauma. They need 
to grow up.” 
PAUL MATTHEWS 
(NICOLAS CAGE) 


bit-parts from Michael Cera and Kate 
Berlant as corporate hipster ad agency 
creatives, looking to “holistically pair 
brands with more unconventional 
celebrities”, as Cera’s character puts 
it. It also leads Paul to a devastatingly 
awkward sex scene, almost on a par 
with the one in this year’s Beau Is 
Afraid (that film’s director, Ari Aster, 
serves as producer here). 

Borgli’s targets are sometimes sharply 
satirical — his script incisively notes how today’s 
fame-chasers turn to the culture war and the far 
right when their careers are on the fritz — and 
even when the tone sometimes feels overly arch, 
it at least never feels directionless. But it is also, 
as Paul morphs from being a dream hero to an 
unwilling Freddy Krueger-type figure, a lightly 
existential look at paranoia and fear, and how that 
is wrapped up in our uncontrolled subconscious. 
Dreams can so easily turn into nightmares 
without a moment’s notice; what does it mean, 
the film ponders, if we all participate in that 
nightmare together? JOHN NUGENT 


VERDICT 
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The world’s best TV podcast 
just got better 


Now with a second episode every week 
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Even more insights into your favourite 
shows from the Empire team 


Subscribe 
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FOR ALL MANKIND: 
SEASON 4 


THE SPACE DRAMA GOES TO INFINITY 
(I.E. THE YEAR 2003) AND BEYOND 
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OUT NOW (APPLE TV+) / EPISODES SEEN 7 OF 10 


THE ALTERNATE HISTORY of For All Mankind 
— what if the USSR had been first to the moon, 
and the Space Race remained a race? — 
continues to diverge from our own in fascinating 
ways. This fourth season of one of the smartest 
shows on TV sees humanity, having gotten 
their collective ass to Mars, struggling to make 
the most of that great leap forward. Bickering, 
penny-pinching and competing priorities 
threaten to send mankind straight back to Earth 
— as our own timeline has found all too clearly. 
This season picks up in 2003, eight years after 
the race to Mars, and ageing Apollo astronaut Ed 
Baldwin (Joel Kinnaman) is still hanging on at 
Happy Valley base on Mars despite his advancing 
years (and some not entirely convincing old-age 
make-up). Happily, his capacity to find trouble 
has not deserted him. The appointment of his 
old shipmate Danielle Poole (Krys Marshall) as 
the base commander sends sparks flying. At 
a much lower level in their crew is anew major 
character, Miles Dale (Toby Kebbell), a former 
oil-rig worker who takes a job on Mars to 
provide for his family. Unfortunately, he’s about 
to learn that working conditions on Mars are 
not as happy as the name of that Valley suggests. 


Here: Space is ace. Below: Krys Marshall 
as base commander Danielle Poole. 


Creator Ronald D. Moore’s heritage shows 
in the expert mix here of Star Trek’s soaring 
optimism and Battlestar Galactica’s capacity 
for difficulty and disaster. There are endless 
complications as Americans and Soviets, both 
public and private sector, try to take their first 
steps towards the stars together, and fail as often 
as they succeed. The exposition may be extremely 
detailed — if youre the kind of person who 
exclaims, “Oooh, asteroid mining!”, boy is this the 
show for you —but the problems are universal. 

Thanks to a wildly over-qualified cast, 

a propulsive script and some impressive needle 
drops (there’s one at the end of Episode 7 that 

is for the ages), it makes for riveting stuff. 
There’s compelling personal drama, as old friends 
fall out and old enemies work together, and 

a pleasingly soapy dynamic of shifting alliances 
and hidden motivations. There are endless small 
details to enjoy in the alternate history that this 
charts: John Lennon lived, Al Gore became 
President, the USSR never collapsed. But often, 
the dramatic drive is about accomplishing the 
endless series of near-impossible tasks that 
power humanity’s great leap forward into space. 
All of it threatens to fall apart at any moment — 
and when things do go right, it’s because people 
show an inspiring capacity for greatness even 
in their worst moments. That’s where the 
boundless feeling of inspiration comes in. Even 
when these characters are lying in the gutter, 
they’re looking up at the stars. HELEN O’HARA 
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A BELEAGUERED STUNTMAN. A WISECRACKING COP. A DRAGON-FIGHTING PRINCESS. A BLOODSUCKING 
VAMPIRE. YES, THESE ARE OUR DREAM DINNER-PARTY GUESTS. BUT THEY ALSO HAPPEN TO BE JUST 
SOME OF NEXT YEAR’S SCREEN HEROES AND VILLAINS, MORE THAN READY TO MEET YOU, AMUSE YOU, 
THRILL YOU AND SCARE YOU TO DEATH. WELCOME TO EMPIRE'S BOUNTIFUL 2024 PREVIEW... 
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Mls “THE EARLIEST FILMMAKERS 
were all stunt performers,” says director David 
Leitch. “Buster Keaton. Harold Lloyd. Charlie 
Chaplin. And look at the history of [Oscar- 
winning movies like] Ben-Hur, Gladiator, 
Titanic, Saving Private Ryan, Braveheart — it’s 
hundreds and hundreds of stunt performers.” 

Why, then, are stuntpeople still among the 
least celebrated artists in cinema? Without 
them, many of the biggest movies in history 
would be impossible. Avatar without the stunts 
would be the story of a tree. The Avengers would 
be a post-credits sequence. Yet for the most part, 
we don’t know their names. “Stunt performers 
are, by design, meant to be overlooked and 
underestimated,” says Leitch. “They’re not 
meant to have the spotlight.” With his latest 
film, a movie that makes the stuntman the star, 
Leitch would like to correct that. 

The Fall Guy is aperfect fit for Leitch, a man 
who knows stunt life first-hand. Before becoming 
a director, of movies including Deadpool 2 and 
Fast & Furious Presents: Hobbs & Shaw, he was 
a stuntman for nearly two decades. You've seen 
him flinging himself about in the likes of The 
Bourne Ultimatum and the Matrix sequels. He 
knows what it is to be the guy who puts himself 
in danger and gets none of the glory. So when he 
was approached to adapt a 40-year-old TV show 
about people like him, he leapt at the chance. 

Running from 1981 to 1986, The Fall Guy 
followed the exploits of Hollywood stuntman/ 
bounty hunter Colt Seavers (Lee Majors). It was 
ridiculous, cheesy, and now looks very rickety. 
But it had a sense of adventure and Hollywood 
magic that appealed to Leitch. He wasn’t 
interested in adapting it faithfully, “but it was 
the kernel of the idea,” he says. “What you get 
in The Fall Guy is the spirit of people who love 
making films.” He and Kelly McCormick, his 
producing partner and wife, saw that they could 
make an unusual kind of action movie, putting 
at its centre someone who is used to taking hits, 
but only when he’s faking it. Plus, it was an 
opportunity to make an action movie like they 
did in the good old days, before CGI smoothed off 
all the dangerous edges. 

But first, Leitch needed two things: a script 
that could perfectly balance comedy and action, 
and a leading man who was equally at home 
looking heroic and ridiculous. For each job, 
there was only one name on the list. 


Gl “THIS WAS THE phonecall I’d been 
waiting for my whole life,” says Drew Pearce. If 
The Fall Guy superfans are now a dying breed, the 


Top to bottom: 
Trying to bolt, 
Colt? Ryan 
Gosling is ready 
for action; 
Aaron Taylor- 
Johnson as 
Howie, a film 
star who goes 
missing; Flying 
through the 
air in the 
desert? All in 


day’s work. 


screenwriter is very much keeping the passion 
alive. “I was obsessed,” he says, hands clenched 
in air-punching fists. “At the height of my 
obsession, when I was four or five, I would create 
a stuntman circuit in my garden. I had this shitty 
digital watch and I’d spend all day timing myself 
doing it. So when I got the call about doing this, 

I was like, “YES.” 

Leitch and Pearce have worked together 
before on Hobbs & Shaw, and Pearce has some 
impressive action-movie credentials. He 
co-wrote the screenplay for Iron Man 3 and the 
story for Mission: Impossible — Rogue Nation. 

In The Fall Guy, Pearce saw an opportunity for 
a movie that screwed with the typical hero 
narrative. “I think the stuntman’s status as the 
underdog is just fundamentally interesting,” he 


says. “That idea of someone who takes hits for 

a living and realises there is a power and nobility 
in getting back on your feet every time, I think 
that speaks to a lot of our lives.” 

He wanted to capture the fearless, live-for- 
the-moment quality he’s observed in stuntpeople 
throughout his career. He remembers a night of 
drinking with the stunt crew on Jron Man 3, 
before filming a sequence that would see 15 
people sucked out of the back of a plane. “I was 
sitting in a seaside bar with eight of these people, 
all slamming tequilas,” he says. “After three 
hours, I was like, ‘Have you guys got the day off 
tomorrow?’ ‘No, we’re doing seven jumps 
tomorrow morning.’ ‘What’s the call time?’ “6am. 
At that point I was suggesting we call it a night. 
‘No, one more!” For Colt, Pearce, Leitch and 
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McCormick wanted an actor to embody that 
tough but not at all self-serious nature. “This role 
has the goofiness of Nice Guys, the inherent cool 
of Drive, and the romantic likeability of The 
Notebook,” says Pearce. 

“The only person we had in mind was Ryan,” 
confirms Leitch. Ryan Gosling was approached 
before the script was written, because the 
filmmakers hoped to shape the role with him. 
“There are a lot of actors who can play the 
bravado and the machismo of it all, but Ryan 
can also be self-deprecating,” continues Leitch. 
Gosling signed on and the group collectively 
decided to effectively rebuild The Fall Guy almost 
from scratch. “It would be hard to posit the 
drunk, womanising bounty hunter [of the TV 
show] as an underdog in 2023,” jokes Pearce. 

Here, Colt is down on his luck, having 
turned his back on Hollywood after being 
injured during a dangerous stunt. He receives 
a call asking him to work on a production 
directed by old flame Jody (Emily Blunt), and 
when her leading man (Aaron Taylor-Johnson) 
goes missing, Colt is dispatched to find him, 
ending up in situations far more dangerous than 
anything he’s ever faced on a movie set. 

Leitch says that Gosling brought up Rocky as 
a touchstone. “You have a guy who has the skill 
set but he’s constantly underestimated,” says 
the director. He also cites Indiana Jones as an 
inspiration, as Colt has the abilities to get him 
out of almost any situation but rarely goes 
looking for a fight. He’s an action hero by 
necessity, not choice. Shades of Indiana Jones 
can also be seen in The Fall Guy’s central 
romance. Indy has Marion Ravenwood, 
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a woman who is drawn to him but also has too 
much of her own shit going on to be dealing 
with his. Jody is directing a huge sci-fi movie, 
‘Metal Storm’ (they nicked the title from a 1983 
Universal flop), and Colt is a distraction. “Emily 
wanted her to feel like a very bold director,” says 
Leitch. “She’s getting the chance to direct this big 
Hollywood movie and then Colt shows up and 
mayhem ensues.” 

Having the ideal romcom pairing took 
care of one half of the action-comedy genre, 
but a film about a stuntman being made by David 
“Mr Stunts’ Leitch is going to be carrying some 
pretty major expectation. Leitch was going to 
have to draw on every fight, jump and broken 
bone of his career. 


MS PERHAPS FITTINGLY, DAVID Leitch 
crashed into the stunt world by accident. “I was 
an athlete in college and I competed in martial 
arts,” he says — he was doing a Masters in 
Education at the University of Minnesota. “Then 
some friends I’d met in martial arts introduced 
me to the idea that there was this thing called 

a stuntman, and athletic people can do that. They 
brought me to Mexico and I worked on this really 
bad, low-budget movie called Perfect Target. I was 
like, ‘You get paid to do this? Make up fight scenes 
and fall off stuff and crash through walls?’ It was 
like, ‘That’s it. I have to continue this journey.” 
That terrible 1997 movie changed his life (and got 
20 per cent on Rotten Tomatoes). 

Within two years he was doubling for Brad 
Pitt in Fight Club (he doubled for him for years 
and eventually directed him in 2022’s Bullet 
Train), and had founded his own action-design 
company, 87eleven, with fellow stuntman Chad 
Stahelski. By 2003 he and Stahelski were on the 
Matrix sequels, which proved to be one of the 
most important experiences of his life. For one, it 
showed him how much work is required to make 
truly groundbreaking stunt sequences. You can 
say many things about the Matrix sequels, but the 
action was unparalleled. 

“T was doubling Hugo Weaving and Chad 
Stahelski was doubling Keanu,” says Leitch. “That 
fight in Revolutions in the third act, where they’re 
fighting in space, it was eight weeks of hanging in 
harnesses and getting banged around.” And that 
was just filming. He exhales heavily. “Rehearsals 
were months,” he says. “Rehearsing for the big gag 
is oftentimes much harder than shooting the big 
gag, because you're figuring it out. By the time you 
get in front of the camera it needs to be precise. 
The R&D and rehearsals are when you're waking 
up every morning with new bruises, thinking, 
“What life have I chosen?” 

The intensity of it cemented his love of the 
stunt community, being part of a group of people 
who will put themselves through anything to 
produce a memorable movie moment. “There’s 
a thing Ryan’s character says in The Fall Guy: 
‘Smashing through a window really hurts. Getting 
hit by acar really hurts. But we don’t say that [on 
set]’ There’s a stoicism in the community. When 
the director says, ‘Can you go again?’, youre like...” 
— he puts on the voice of someone who sounds 
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like they’ve been run over by a truck — “‘Oh 
yeah, absolutely.” 

The Matrix sequels were also the first time 
Leitch worked with Keanu Reeves, who Stahelski 
had regularly doubled for, and who would later 
become the star of the pair’s feature directing 
debut, John Wick (only Stahelski is credited 
as director, with Leitch as producer, due to 
Directors Guild Of America rules). That came 
after Leitch had built his reputation as a stunt 
coordinator and second-unit director, on films 
including X-Men Origins: Wolverine. Its surprise 
success propelled Stahelski to directing duties on 
three John Wick sequels and made Leitch a hot 
action filmmaker. His four films as a solo director 
have collectively grossed just shy of $1.9 billion. 

Leitch’s stunt specialism has always been 
hand-to-hand combat, but his directing duties 
have given him a crash course in everything from 
vehicle stunts to pyrotechnics. He’s putting all 
that accumulated experience into The Fall Guy. 
“There are two levels of stunts in this film,” he 
says. “You have the movie set that Colt is working 
on, where we could use our biggest imagination 
to create stunts that he has to do. Then there 
are the stunts that are part of the engine of the 
[story] where he’s unravelling the mystery of the 
missing actor. What was really fun about the 
on-set stuff was we could give the audience a look 
at how it’s all done.” Along with Pearce, Gosling, 
McCormick and stunt coordinator Chris O’Hara, 
he compiled a wish list of huge stunt moments. 
“We wanted to bring some stuff back and set 
some records,” he says. “We wanted classic 
stunts, like a giant car-roll, a traditional high fall 
out of a helicopter onto an airbag, a massive 
car-jump with a trophy truck.” 

These are all things that used to be routine 
stunts, but in recent years have been replaced 
by CGI, for cost and simplicity. The filmmakers 
wanted to restore the old ways of doing things. 
Instead of doing high falls using wires that would 
be erased in post-production, they’d drop a real 
person from a great height onto an airbag. 
Instead of beefing up a huge car crash with 
CGI, they would simply crash a load of cars for 
real. Need your leading man hanging from 
a helicopter? Well, then hang him from an actual 
helicopter. News that there was an old-school 
stunt movie being made started to spread 
through the industry, and a queue of stunt 
veterans were keen to get onboard. 

“Tt became a show that a lot of people 
wanted to be part of,” says Kelly McCormick. 

“Tt was a really special set. We were doing these 
huge stunts, like a 150-foot fall, which hadn’t 
happened in about ten years. We did a 250-foot 
jump over a giant crevasse — I’m not even sure 
how we achieved that, to be honest! We did 

a giant cannon roll [flipping a car multiple times] 
ona beach — that hadn’t been done since, 

I think, Casino Royale.” The production’s 

stunt department totalled 122 people. “Stunt 
performers often don’t get to do big stunts 
anymore, because CG is so good,” continues 
McCormick. “But they went in with dreams and 
goals and aspirations, and we were able to give 
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from near 
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fans; Blunt and 
Leitch between 
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Jody and Colt 
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them opportunities they hadn’t had in along 
time, if at all. It was dream fulfilment. And I think 
you can see the difference.” 


Ge THROUGHOUT OUR 
CONVERSATIONS, Leitch is at pains to mention 
his team by name as often as possible, because he 
knows that no matter how well they do their jobs, 
their work won’t be widely recognised unless he 
shouts about it. There is still no Oscar for stunt 
performing. You can win an Oscar for making an 
action sequence in a computer, but not for doing 
one for real. Leitch gets very animated when 
asked how he feels the stunt community is viewed 
in Hollywood. 

“T find it disheartening that for my entire 
career it feels like the stunt community has 
been lobbying the Academy to recognise them 
as a department that’s as important to a film as 
anyone else,” he says. “It’s really disheartening 
when everyone is celebrating on Oscar night. Your 
costume designer and your production designer 
are there in tuxedos, while the stunt team are 
waiting for them to fly back to whatever location 
youre in. Like, ‘Hey, man, did you enjoy the 
party?’ Then you're all in the same meetings 
because youre a department head too. It blows 
my mind that the perception is that [stunt 
coordinators] are not additive.” 

He mentions last year’s Best Picture 
winner, Everything Everywhere All At Once. 

“The amount of martial-arts choreography by the 
stunt performers in that movie” — yet no official 
recognition for that department on Oscar night. 
He talks on the subject of the Oscars for some 
time, then pulls himself up, seemingly conscious 
he is slipping, understandably, into rant. He sighs. 
“So, yes, I hope this shines a light on it. IfI can 
make any difference in that journey to get us 
recognised by the Academy, that would be great.” 

His annoyance, though, doesn’t seem to be 
for himself. And Leitch’s film is for generations of 
unnamed performers, all of whom have done it 
with the knowledge that, if they’ve done their job 
well, nobody will even realise they were there. He 
speaks of them with immense respect. They are, 
to him, family, mentors, heroes. We wonder, now 
that he’s overseeing the stunt work rather than 
participating in it, does Leitch miss being 
enmeshed in that community? Being 
a part of what he calls “the carnival life”? 

“T miss it every day,” he says without 
asecond’s hesitation. “I’m not far removed from 
it, so I still have that camaraderie with the stunt 
team... and I should probably leave it to the 
youth.” He’s now 48, and has the aches and 
scars to show for it. “But, yeah, sometimes I think, 
“Man, I want to crash through that window.” 

That’s the thing with being a stuntperson. As 
the original Fall Guy theme-song lyrics went, “I’m 
the unknown stuntman that made Redford such 
astar.” You may not get the credit you deserve. 
You may wind up with a body mapped with scar 
tissue and roughly knitted bones, but you’re 
never going to lose the desire to throw yourself 
in harm’s way. To make one more moment of 
thrilling cinema. OLLY RICHARDS 


«Primates 
Take Over 


WITH YOUR NEW HAIRY OVERLORDS 


ACQUAIN 


Ms IN 2017'S WAR For The Planet Of The 
Apes, Matt Reeves definitively ended the story 
of chimp revolutionary-turned-leader Caesar 
(Andy Serkis) with the prime-ape’s death. But, 
as Troy McClure would attest, the Planet Of The 
Apes never stops spinning. Besides, the original 


intention of the Serkis-led trilogy was to set in 
motion the events that would one day lead to the 
upside-down world we discovered in the 1968 
original. We still have roughly 2,000 years to go 
before Chuck Heston makes his crash-landing in 
Dr Zaius’ backyard. So there’s plenty of story to 
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tell. The question was: which one? 

Wes Ball, director of The Maze Runner and 
its two sequels (another dystopian trilogy), has 
the answer, in the form of all-new simian opus 
Kingdom Of The Planet Of The Apes. And it 
might not be what you expected. We are not, as 
was previously speculated and reported, picking 
up with the son of Caesar. 

“T wanted to do a big leap forward in time,” 
Ball reveals to Empire. Though he won’t specify 
exactly how long. “It’s significant enough that 
Caesar is still a spirit in the movie, but most of 


KINGDOM 
OF THE 
PLANET OF 
THE APES 


his living relatives are not in this picture. If the 
last three movies were the Stone Age, here we 
get to see what happens when they enter the 
Bronze Age.” 

Where the first trilogy charted the life 
of Caesar, this film deals with his legacy 
as ahistorical (or even mythical) figure. 
“What’s happened to his memory?” Ball asks 
rhetorically. “How might it have been corrupted 
or abused or adopted? What I thought was really 
interesting in War was that Bad Ape [Steve 
Zahn] became self-aware, and he had no clue 
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who Caesar was. So somewhere out in this world 
there are other apes who have no idea who 
Caesar is, but also still came to sentience. And 
that led to this whole idea of doing a big 
historical epic.” 

If the recently revealed teaser trailer, with 
its grand vistas and torch-lit dungeons, gives the 
sense of a fantastical quest movie, that’s entirely 
intentional. “When I first started on it, I said, 
‘T feel like Apes needs a little bit of Star Wars,” 
Ball recalls — though it’s worth noting he also 
cites Mel Gibson’s hyper-violent Apocalypto as 
an inspiration. “It’s all still very grounded in 
reality, but it is essentially a quest narrative. Our 
main character — the young, impressionable 
Noa [It’s Owen Teague] — meets characters 
along the way and becomes awakened as he 
winds up ina place that will test him, and he 
ultimately becomes his true self.” 

As well as providing a fresh narrative start, 
Ball is hoping the film will appeal to a broader, " ° y 
younger audience than the last three. He 7 he an iN 
describes it as being visually brighter and t ii : 
thematically less “heavy” than Reeves’ and 6 : ‘| ih > 
Rupert Wyatt’s entries. Even so, he’s quick to | 
point out that “we haven’t kiddified it, or 
Disneyfied it, if ’m allowed to say that!” 
(Kingdom is the first Apes film that will open 
with the Disney logo). “But we have brought 
a younger spirit to it.” 

Get ready for Gen Chimpan-Z. DAN JOLIN 
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ME SAY “DAMSEL” AND the words 
“in distress” naturally trip off the tongue 
after it. The latest film from Juan Carlos 
Fresnadillo (28 Weeks Later), starring 
Stranger Things’ Millie Bobby Brown, 
aims to change that. Their princess 

isn’t waiting around to be rescued: she’s 
going to pick up a sword and cause 
bloody mayhem. 

“Traditionally the princess is always 
the victim, all the way through,” explains 
Fresnadillo. “But here she has to save herself; 
no-one is coming to help her. I always had 
astrong connection with medieval fantasy stories, 
especially the ones with a fairy-tale aspect. But 
this one literally turns those upside-down. 

I love this dark take on these stories, and how 
it makes them into acontemporary adventure.” 

For Fresnadillo, it’s all about twisting 
stereotypes. Here we have the obedient princess 
Elodie (Brown), sent to marry a prince, Henry 
(Nick Robinson), at the behest of her stepmother 
Lady Bayford (Angela Bassett). Unfortunately for 
Elodie, his mother (Robin Wright) doesn’t see the 
wedding so much as gaining a daughter-in-law 
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ESS FLIPS THE SCRIPT. 
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but as the chance to throw her into the 
pit where a dragon lives. In a traditional 
fairy tale, that’s when a knight in shining 


OUT armour, most likely the prince himself, 


SPRING 
TBC 


would ride in to save the day. Here, 
Elodie is on her own, making her way 
through the interconnected caverns of 
the pit, learning how to fend for herself. 

Alongside his hero, Fresnadillo aims to 
upend your expectations of all these characters: 
Bassett’s stepmother may not be as evil as 
you'd expect; the dragon may not be quite the 
ruthlessly destructive force of a Smaug or 
a Drogon. In fact, the director and his production 
designer, regular Zack Snyder collaborator 
Patrick Tatopoulos, laboured to come up with an 
original look for the monster. “The benchmark 
of dragons is so high,” explains Fresnadillo. “We 
worked hard on a new concept, a really great 
meeting point between fantasy creature [and] 
real. The dragon in this movie is a character, not 
only a beast but also something else.” 

Tonally, he’s aiming closer to Game Of 
Thrones than The Princess Bride, despite the 
presence of Wright (“Let’s say this is the moral 


opposite of that character [Buttercup]”). The 
production was filmed in the medieval castles of 
Portugal to ground its fantasy, and to distinguish 
it from the clouded skies of The Witcher and all 
those Northern European capers. “We wanted 
the kingdom above to be this beautiful, 
Mediterranean, sunshiney place, as a contrast 
to the darkness underneath,” says Fresnadillo. 
That’s both literal darkness, in the dragon’s 
caves, and figurative, because, well, some of 
these royals aren’t great people. 

But at its heart is Brown’s Elodie, standing 
alone in a deep, dark cave, lit only by the flames 
of a flaring dragon. “From the very beginning, 
we had the conviction that Millie was the one,” 
says her director. “She has that special quality 
of making you feel that youre there with her. 
You're experiencing what is happening in a very 
intense way, on a survival journey with her, and 
learning bit by bit how she has to overcome the 
big threat of this huge dragon.” 

Quite literally, a trial by fire. But the 
result looks set to be a damsel causing distress 
to any number of baddies. Prepare to update 
your expectations. HELEN O’HARA a 


Echo Puts 
AND JUMP-STARTS A GRITTIER 
cracked onto a lot of surfaces 
OUT but as 2024 kicks off, so 
level. It looks to be the 
This will be a brutal, bone-snapping 
are now reintroduced to Native American deaf 
Kingpin (Vincent D’Onofrio) point blank, 
Echo, shining a light on their history, when 
— she has become. 
Durant, Oklahoma, in the midst of Choctaw 
from the Blackfeet tribe but with only a vague 


The Pedal 
VERSION OF THE MCU 
in Echo. It’s been a shaky 
10 too does this ultra-violent 
MCU’s freshest — and most certainly bloodiest 
escapade. Having met the uncompromising 
vigilante Maya Lopez (Alaqua Cox), last seen 
despite him being her uncle — of sorts. Their 
she was a kid, and post-Hawkeye, as he, new 
Echo digs deep into that identity. A press 
Nation’s annual powwow (a Native American 
genealogical conceit, is now a Choctaw 


To The Metal 
Gls A Not of heads get 
year for Marvel Studios, 

JAN revenge drama — on every 

— bit of work in along while. 

Tracksuit Mafia boss in 2021’s Hawkeye, we 

at the end of that show shooting Wilson Fisk’s 

backstory and relationship is explored in 

eyepatch and all, faces up to who — and what 
event at the beginning of November was held in 
communal celebration). Lopez, in the comics 
character, and the crew worked with Choctaw 


people to get things accurate. “Representation 
was extremely important to myself and to 
everyone on the crew,” said lead director 
Sydney Freeland, who is Navajo, and for prep 
brought the team to a Choctaw powwow. “My 
production designer had to see it through his 
eyes,” she explained. “My first AD had to see it 
through his eyes.” As Echo illuminates Maya’s 
family and ancestry, authenticity was key. 

And her family situation is... complicated. 
Something awful happened to her as a kid, 
leading to her being taken in by Fisk. “Maya is in 
avery vulnerable, emotional place after this,” 
said Freeland. “She’s got all this bottled-up 
emotion and rage and feeling inside of her, and 
she doesn’t know what to do with it.” In the 
trailer, a flashback sequence shows Fisk beating 
50 shades of shit out of someone in an alleyway, 
his huge white suit soon speckled with blood, 
his hand drenched in the stuff as little Maya looks 


on. There’s a lot here for Freeland to get her 
teeth into — and it looks like the director and her 
team are biting, and chewing, and spitting it out. 

Echo, rated TV-MA (basically: not for kids), 
is the first MCU title to be released under the 
Marvel Spotlight banner, which proposes more 
reality-based drama. “We wanted very, very 
adamantly to show that these are people on 
our show — they bleed, they die, they get 
killed and there are real-world consequences,” 
said Freeland. To some extent, this seems 
to be taking its cue from Netflix’s Marvel 
shows, including, no less, Daredevil, who, now 
a fully-fledged MCU character post-She-Hulk, 
also appears here, laying the foundation for his 
own upcoming refresh. 

This, though, is being touted as anew 
beginning. And after a rocky 2023 for the MCU, 
Echo could be a shot in the arm. A painful one 
at that. ALEX GODFREY 


AND HE’S TAKING ROBERT PATTINSON WITH HIM 
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ROBERT EGGERS AWAKENS AN ANCIENT BLOODSUCKER 


GEE You've been wanting to 

make this film forever. You first 

saw F.W. Murnau’s 1922 original 

Nosferatu as a nine-year-old boy 

— why do you think it became 

a lifelong obsession? 

I [recently] found the VHS that 

I watched as a kid and discovered that it didn’t 
have any soundtrack. It didn’t have a cheesy 
organ score, or a synth score — it literally was 
silent. It is more haunting that way. When 

I started watching it as a teenager, I would put 
on other music that I thought worked well, but 
I think had it had one of these corny scores, it 
wouldn’t have had the same magic. Of course, it’s 
incredible to see the restored versions, where 
you can really see all of Murnau’s intention and 
it’s all super crisp and clean, but you also lose 

a little bit of the magic. Because [lead actor] Max 
Schreck’s make-up was seamless in the grainy 
16mm version put on VHS that I had as a kid, 


you couldn’t see the bald cap and the 
grease paint. So there was a magic 
about it that felt real to me as a kid. 


You directed an amateur stage 

version of it when you were 17 and 

then were immediately hired to 
do it professionally. How did that happen? 
I directed a high-school play with my 
friend Ashley Kelly Tata, who is now an 
experimental opera director. It was much 
more expressionistic than even the Murnau 
film. The sets were more in the vein of The 
Cabinet Of Dr. Caligari and it was black and 
white. We painted ourselves black and white. 
It was like a ballet. I invited a local theatre 
impresario, Ed Langlois, who was like a mentor 
of mine, to come and see it, and he invited me 
to do a more professional version of it at his 
theatre, the Edwin Booth. If there was any 
uncertainty that I wanted to direct and tell 


stories in this kind of a way, that cemented 
[what I wanted to do]. So Nosferatu and that 
experience changed the course of my life. 


How long have you been wanting to make 

it as a film? 

Oh, I dreamed about it. It’s something I’ve been 
thinking about since my early twenties. 


Dracula sort of belongs to everyone, the 
character is so open to interpretation. 

So what is it uniquely about Nosferatu 
that you wanted to do, as opposed to just 
a Dracula film? 

In the Murnau film, he’s closer to vampire 
folklore than Dracula. Even though [Bram] 
Stoker steeped himself in Transylvanian 
folklore to concoct his thing, it was very much 
his own interpretation of a vampire, mixed 
with things that were coming out of earlier 
19th-century literature, mostly from England. 
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What I’m interested in is going back to the source. 
This is set in the 1830s, when even the modern 
world is a little bit less modern. That’s also 
appealing to me about this version of the story. 


Aesthetically, how faithful are you being 
to the original? 

My approach is similar to what Murnau and 
[producer] Albin Grau and [screenwriter] 
Henrik Galeen and everyone were doing. 

I know that there are the shadows and 
everything and that’s part of the Impressionist 
movement. But really, they were steeping 
themselves in Caspar David Friedrich and 
Biedermeier paintings for their composition 
and their research. We amplify what was there 
in the original version. 


What can you say about your take on Count 
Orlok, and how Bill Skarsgard plays him? 
You’ve said that you’re not just doing what 


Max Schreck did in the original. 

There are still some traces of Schreck. Bill even 
wanted to have some trace of Klaus Kinski [who 
played Orlok in Werner Herzog’s 1979 remake] 
somewhere, because he felt like honouring 

who had come before him. It’s all very subtle. 
But I think the main thing is that he’s even 
more a folk vampire. In my opinion he looks like 
a dead Transylvanian nobleman, and in a way 
that we’ve never actually seen what an actual 
dead Transylvanian nobleman would look like 
and be dressed like. Also, I’ll say that Bill has so 
transformed, I’m fearful that he might not get 
the credit that he deserves because he’s just... 
he’s not there. 


Lily-Rose Depp is Ellen Hutter, wife of 
estate agent Thomas (Nicholas Hoult). 
What can you tell us about that character? 
It’s even more Ellen’s story than previous 
versions. And Lily-Rose is absolutely 
phenomenal. 


You're in the midst of post-production. Is 
the film how you originally envisioned it? 
This is still the film I wanted to make for 
many years. And it’s been an enjoyable 
process. Everything that I do is demanding 
and ambitious, and that’s part of the fun, 

but it was also really great, because I had 
surrounded myself with a really strong team. 
Even though I’m out to push myself and 
push my collaborators, it has been a very 
healthy working environment. So it’s a nice 
place to stretch yourself, when you feel safe. 
There are still ambitious things beyond me 
and my collaborators’ skill level, it felt like at 
times, but if you’re not reaching, then what’s 
the point? 


Cheesy question maybe, but is this 
ascary film? 
Yes! 


So you want to scare the shit out of people? 
Yes. Yeah, it’s a scary film. It’s a horror movie. 
It’s a Gothic horror movie. And I do think that 
there hasn’t been an old-school Gothic movie 
that’s actually scary in a while. And I think that 
the majority of audiences will find this one to be 
the case. ALEX GODFREY « 


READY TO GET BACK ON THE ROAD? 
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COLIN FARRELL'S CRANKY CRIME-BOSS GETS THE SPOTLIGHT 


Mle IT’S STRANGE HOW things waddle 
back around. When Colin Farrell was first asked 
to play Gotham Mob enforcer Oswald ‘Oz’ 
Cobblepot — aka the Penguin — in Matt Reeves’ 
The Batman, he assumed he was being offered 
the role of the movie’s main villain. “I thought 

I was gonna be at the centre of the film, the 

lead baddie and all that, and my imagination 
went off to the races,” he admitted to Empire in 
early 2022. “So when I read the script, I thought, 


‘Oh, I’ve only got six scenes.’ I knew I’d love 
to do more...” 

Farrell eventually got his wish when, after 
dominating those six scenes (with the help, 
he’d be the first to admit, of make-up genius 
Mike Marino’s astonishing prosthetics), he was 
invited to return to Oz. Not as the ‘lead baddie’. 
But as the main goddamn character. 

Executive produced by Reeves and 
showrun by Lauren LeFranc (Agents Of 


S.H.1.E.L.D., Hemlock Grove), TV drama The 
Penguin kicks off only days after the movie’s 
conclusion, focusing on how burly gangster 
Cobblepot takes advantage of the power vacuum 
created by the death of Carmine Falcone (John 
Turturro) and becomes Gotham’s new crime 
boss. As well as directly continuing the plot 

of The Batman, The Penguin also promises 
to remain true to its gritty, street-lit look, 
describing itself as “the next chapter in the 
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Double trouble: 


Lady Gaga 
and Joaquin 


Phoenix. 


Batman saga”. As Oz says in the teaser trailer, 
there’s a new kingpin of Gotham. And as you 
can see in our exclusive photo, every kingpin 
needs a natty white suit. 

When listing his inspirations for his 
take on the Penguin, Reeves included Tony 
Soprano and, true enough, reactions to early 

age screened in April last year rushed 

sht to the Sopranos comparisons. Of 
course, though, Oz is his own man. Tony was 
never pushed to the fringes and ostracised like 
Oz has been. “He has ambitions and he has 
passions, and a lot of them are fuelled by 
acertain amount of pain,” Farrell told Empire 
of the fledgling birdman, explaining that in 
The Batman, he isn’t “yet fully inhabiting the 
mythology of the Penguin. He’s working his 
way up... He has a dream of inhabiting the 
kind of power that I hope I'll get to explore in 
the second film.” 

If you just can’t wait until 2025’s The 
Batman — Part IT, it sounds like Farrell and co 
will provide more than enough dark material to 
keep you going. DAN JOLIN a 


THE ACTOR TURNS DIRECTOR WITH A DISTURBING SOCIAL DRAMA 


ME “We did it by 
THE accident, but I think this is 
KITCHEN the antithesis of a kitchen- 
sink drama,” says Daniel 
OUT Kaluuya. “The Kitchen is 
1 9 the whole fucking room 
Kaluyaa, who co-directs 
JAN the film with Kibwe Tavares 
and co-writes with Joe 
Murtagh, faced a challenge. Wanting to create 
anew vision of a dystopian London, there was 
much to weigh up. In developing such sci-fi vistas, 
some filmmakers opt for a more fantastical 
approach, where the present is a distant memory. 
Others heighten our current malaise, turning it 
into something potent and vital. It’s that latter 
category that The Kitchen fits into, giving us 
something that looks and sounds familiar while 
also feeling like something we haven’t quite 
seen before. So, yes. The whole fucking room. 
The hard-hitting Black British drama has 


th 


alot on its mind. Simultaneously sweeping yet 
deeply personal and grounded, its sprinkles 
of futuristic seasoning add to an all-too-real 
foundation. Its origins date back to 2012. That’s 
when Kaluuya — who was then starring in Tavares’ 
short film Jonah — found some downtime on set 
to pitch an idea to his director. “Some guy in my 
barbershop was talking about smash and grabs,” 
Kaluuya recalls. “I did more research and realised 
they were doing million-pound heists, but getting 
paid £200. There’s a lot happening there with that 
statement. So I was just on it, and I leaned in.” 
In 2014, £200 apiece is what Kaluuya, 
Tavares, and producer Daniel Emmerson each 
contributed to rent out the same barbershop 
and hire some actors to experiment with his 
concept. “Daniel wrote some improvised 
scenarios, and we used the footage to cut 
together a mood reel with some of our other 
favourite films that felt like references,” 
Emmerson recalls. “We showed it to Film4, and 


they wanted to develop it into a feature film.” 

But first they each needed to hone their 
craft and figure out what they really wanted to 
say. For Kaluuya — who describes his return 
to writing (he began on Skins in 2008) as 
“natural” and “long overdue” — that process took 
anumber of years. And as his on-screen skills 
matured, so too did he refine his screenplay 
while receiving helpful notes from directors 
he worked with, including Jordan Peele, Ryan 
Coogler, Shaka King and Steve McQueen. “My 
journey as an actor has now influenced my 
writing,” he says. “Knowing what’s true and 
what’s not, and being receptive to it.” 

Extreme events in the real world added fuel to 
the creative fire. “We were watching communities 
that had been living in their homes for 
generations be forced out,” says Emmerson. “Both 
Daniel and Kibwe watched that happen in the 
areas that they grew up in.” And when Kaluuya 
and Murtagh’s script was complete, the story had 


evolved way beyond the barbershop and into 
aharsh, dystopian London that feels only a few 
steps away from our current reality. In this near 
future, all social housing has been outlawed in the 
UK. Only one sprawling south London estate has 
resisted demolition. Welcome to The Kitchen. 


MEE Our guide through the world of The 
Kitchen is Kane Robinson’s Izi, a self-imposed 
loner fed up with the “shithole” he calls home. 
When state-sanctioned raids on the estate brutally 
rip people away from their families, he doesn’t 
offer shelter to members of his community. He 
wants to escape, and a move to a luxury 
apartment block could provide an exit. 

“We wanted to talk about this idea of 
getting pushed out,” says Tavares. “Through 
Izi we explore a character who embodies that 
and also votes against themself. Votes for laws 
and rules that don’t actually serve them, 
because they’ve got a bit of disdain for the 
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position they’re in.” 

Throwing a wrench into proceedings is the 
recently orphaned Benji (Jedaiah Bannerman) 
who, as he is putting his mother to rest, enters 
Izi’s orbit. The connection between the two 
grows as the film progresses, forcing Izi to make 
some tough choices about whether he can 
continue putting himself over his community as 
he becomes the lone wolf to Benji’s cub. “I was 
a bit tired of working-class characters feeling 
boring,” says Kaluuya. “The interesting decisions 
that people make — we didn’t really see that on 


screen. I wanted cinema to feel like outside.” 
That desire is certainly felt on The Kitchen’s 
streets: the hustle and bustle of the marketplace 
showcases a vibrant and resourceful cultural 
hub that is reminiscent of the places Kaluuya 
and Tavares frequented in their youth. There 
are roller-disco nights, rap battles, and even 
a slightly futuristic barbershop. “The markets 
felt like Kibwe’s reality in terms of Brixton, and 
mine when I was in Ridley Road Market and 
Seven Sisters,” says Kaluuya. “My mum used 
to take me, and Id just be there for no reason 
because of the energy and the vibe that I felt.” 
Empire feels that same lively spirit when we 
visit the set back on a hot summer’s day in May 
2022. Kids play football between takes, and 
walls have murals that read “The Kitchen 4eva” 
and “We Got Us”, indicating a place that’s lived in 
and beloved. “We didn’t want to portray a place 
that’s downtrodden, even if things aren’t okay,” 
says Tavares now. “It’s almost defiant, in a way.” > 
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A big part of that culture is the music 
that brings people together. Kitchen Radio, 
operating from one of the estate’s flats, plays 
reggae-tinged hits all day, acting as a balm to all 
the hate and anger the community witnesses 
and is subjected to. “A lot of the community for 
me when I was younger was stitched together 
from pirate radio,” says Kaluuya. “Youre defined 
by the radio station you can listen to, because 
your area can tune into that specific radio. And 
so we wanted to dramatise that and broaden that 
idea that I felt I experienced within London.” 
Such a playlist would require a charismatic 
master of ceremonies at the helm. And if Izi and 
Benji are the heart of The Kitchen, then Lord 
Kitchener is the film’s soul. A product of a late 
rewrite, he’s a hat-trick of part DJ, part social 
commentator, and all uncle of the community, 
brought to vivid life by former footballer and 
regular broadcaster Ian Wright. “He just felt like 
an amazing natural fit,” Tavares says of Wright, 
who won the role after impressing with his 
audition tapes. “We used to call him ‘Uncs’ on 
set. Now we call him ‘Sir Uncs’.” 

Lord Kitchener was the stage name of 
Aldwyn Roberts, a famous calypso singer from 
the 1940s to the 1970s, and naming Wright’s 
character after him is a nod to the Windrush 
generation, with one draft of the script even 
having Kitchener opening the movie singing 
Roberts’ ‘London Is The Place For Me’ on a boat. 
“It was just a bit on the nose,” says Kaluuya. 

“But there were a lot of parallels. And knowing 
that we come from a line of people that came 
before us in this Black British culture, we just 
wanted to speak to that.” 

Black British culture wasn’t the only thing 
Kaluuya and co were inspired by. Lord Kitchener 
is also an homage to Spike Lee’s Do The Right 
Thing, with the character sharing some DNA 
with Samuel L. Jackson’s Mister Sefior Love 
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Daddy, and that wasn’t the only movie the team 
behind The Kitchen studied. “We wanted to 
make a seminal London film, so we looked at the 
seminal city films,” says Kaluuya. “Do The Right 
Thing, La Haine, The Prophet, This Is England. 
We were just inspired by it all, and wanted to build 
upon the amazing work that the people before 
us have done, and do our own version of it.” 

That version is a combination of ambitious 
scale and authentic truth, made by the 


community for the community, and beyond. 

“A lot of British films do minimalism. We do 
maximalism,” says Kaluuya. “Let’s dream big, 
think big, see big and see where we land, but still 
be real about what we are and where we're at.” 

Given the current climate, with disparity 

seemingly more acute than ever, that realness 
couldn’t be more resonant. After over a decade 
in the making, The Kitchen arrives right on time. 
AMON WARMANN a 


Ml WHEN KELSEY 
MANN was asked to direct 
a sequel to Pixar’s most 
cerebral film, he knew the 
worst thing he could do was 
overthink it. “My original 
thought was to pitch three 
ideas,” says Mann of Inside 
Out 2. Then he sat down to 
watch the original again with its director (and 
now Pixar Chief Creative Officer) Pete Docter. 
At the end, when the emotions inside the head 
of teenager Riley notice a new button labelled 
“PUBERTY”, Mann thought, “Well, I want to see 
that thing go off”” He recalls, “I explored other 
ideas, but I kept coming back to that. Eventually, 
I just pitched that to Pete.” 

Inside Out had a brilliantly simple concept. 
Inside Riley, a pre-teen girl, are a group of 
anthropomorphised emotions, headed by the 
ever-upbeat Joy (Amy Poehler). As Riley 
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struggles with some major life changes, the 
emotions have to navigate a confusing new 
world. For Mann, the hormonal landslide of 
puberty took that concept to a dramatic new 
level. “This is a gold mine for everything we love 
at Pixar,” says Mann, who made the Monsters, 
Inc. short Party Central and was a writer on The 
Good Dinosaur. “It’s got heart. It’s got emotion. 
It’s got humour. Puberty is hilarious, but it’s also 
a hard time in our lives. I want to say something 
meaningful about ourselves as humans, but told 
in an imaginative way.” 

Crossing that bridge from childhood to 
adulthood means new experiences, new body 
changes and new emotions. And that means new 
characters. The originals will be returning, 
although they’ve evolved a little. “At the end of 
the first movie, you saw all these beautiful swirls 
of memory, where you get Joy and Sadness in 
the same memory, or Anger and Disgust,” says 
Mann. “I wanted to open this movie with them 


all in sync with one another and feeling they’re 
a great team. Until puberty hits.” And then the 
new, messy emotions arrive. “I’m especially 
excited about Anxiety,” enthuses the director 
of a character nervous about joining the 
established gang. “There are a lot of different 
types of anxiety, but we’re really leaning into 
social anxiety, wanting to fit in and be part of 

a group. Wondering, ‘Am I good enough?” 

The inclusion of that character is indicative 
of how the mental-health conversation has 
changed since Inside Out was released in 2015. 
Mann says that’s challenged the filmmakers to 
consider how they speak to their audience, who 
understand their own minds in a way 2015’s 
kids may not have. “Kids have a much deeper 
language of their emotions than I did as a kid,” 
he says. “I think that’s fantastic. We need to be 
talking about it more. I’m hoping with this film 
we're really able to open up the conversation.” 
OLLY RICHARDS 


The Bear Goes Home 


Wi It’s already been six (!) long years 
since Paddington 2, which is well over 
a decade in bear years. 


@ The movie is being directed by 
feature newbie Dougal Wilson. In the 
spirit of Michael Bond, we kindly 
ask: “Please look after this director, 
thank you.” 


@@ Yet although this is Wilson’s feature debut, 
he has previously directed a number of John 
Lewis Christmas ads, which means he is the 
major general of making us cry. 


PADDINGTON 
IN PERU 


Some of the film was shot on location in 
Peru, which means we’ll undoubtedly see 
plenty of 1) Aunt Lucy and 2) hijinks. 


& Sally Hawkins isn’t returning for 

the role of Mrs Brown — which is sad 
— but there will undoubtedly be a great 
gag about why she now looks like 
Emily Mortimer — which is good. 


i There are simply not enough 
exclamation marks to stress the fact 
that Olivia Colman is going to be in it!!! 


BB In 2021, Paddington 2 became the best- 


reviewed movie ever, toppling Citizen Kane. 


Wilson does not take expectations lightly. “It’s 
a massive responsibility,” he has said, “but all 


my efforts will be focused on making a third 


film that honours the love people have for this 
very special bear.” Now, there’s a man afraid of 
our hard stares. AMELIA TAIT « 
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AND HE’S BRINGING 
THE 19808 WITH HIM 


Mlle THE HEAT ISon. 
BEVERLY But it’s taken a whole lot 
HILLS COP: of matchsticks to get the 
flame going. Talk of a fourth 
AXEL FOLEY assignment for Eddie 
Murphy’s most iconic 
character — the big-laughing, 
smart-shooting, banana- 
weaponising police officer 
Axel Foley — began soon after the release of 
Beverly Hills Cop III in 1994. But for various 
reasons (not least the underperformance of 
that movie, which may feature George Lucas’ 
greatest ever cameo as Disappointed Man, 
waiting for his turn on a theme-park ride, but 
otherwise led to a lot of Disappointed Fans), 
over the next three decades, it just wouldn’t 
come together. A Brett Ratner movie. A CBS 
TV pilot. An iteration that might have teamed 
Murphy with Tom Hardy. All spluttered out. 
“We never could get traction,” says producer 4 
Jerry Bruckheimer, who was an integral part of ~~ 
creating the franchise. “Both with Eddie doing «6 
all these other movies and then taking some he 
time off, and us running around the world doing . 
other movies too. At a certain point we brought 


— 


it back to Paramount, and they weren’t terribly - 
excited about it. But in the end, Netflix was.” = 

And so, next year, we will witness the return 
of one of the 1980s’ greatest heroes, with For another, he has a daughter, played by still a glorious irritant to the LAPD. Not least 
Murphy’s Foley going back to basics ina new Taylour Paige. “She’s a criminal defence Kevin Bacon’s special-unit officer, charged with 
film. No more theme parks: the motormouth attorney,” explains Bruckheimer. “And those solving high-end crimes, and his new partner, 
from Motor City will once more strut through are usually the enemy of law enforcement. So played by Joseph Gordon-Levitt. “He gets stuck 
the chi-chi streets of the City Of Angels, the two are at odds and they’ve been estranged with Axel and they are hysterical together,” 
reuniting with his cop-bros Rosewood (Judge since the divorce.” Bruckheimer enthuses of the latter. “Joseph is 
Reinhold) and Taggart (John Ashton), plus It’s one of her cases that pulls Foley back to such a great straight man for Eddie.” 
art-gallery salesman-turned-weapons dealer California (“She’s representing somebody that’s The producer recently oversaw a glorious 
Serge (Bronson Pinchot). Life has changed in a lot of danger,” Bruckheimer teases), via sequel to an ’80s classic in Top Gun: Maverick. 
for Foley since last we saw him. For one, he’s Rosewood, now a private eye. But while Axel He hopes this one, directed by Mark Molloy, will 
been through a marriage that went south. may be older, he’s still rocking sports casual and connect with audiences in the same way. “It’s 
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about the emotion,” he stresses. “No matter how 


funny it is, how much great action it has, it’s 


all about the heartstrings.” Foley is a character 
that means a great deal to Bruckheimer: the 
cop’s sweatshirt in the original, bearing the 
words “MUMFORD PHYS. ED. DEPT.”, was 
from his own high school. And it means a hell of 
a lot for Murphy, too, who the producer says is 
bringing his A-game to the shoot, which paused 
for the SAG strike and is currently about 80 per 
cent complete. “Anytime he walks on set, you 


never know what you're going to get. And it’s 
always pretty brilliant. Every day he’s there 
throws you back to the ’80s.” 

In an interesting twist of fate, Beverly Hills 
Cop: Axel Foley happens to be coming out the 
same year as anew Ghostbusters film. Back in 
1984, the original astounded Hollywood by 
trumping Ghostbusters at the box office. Will 
Foley reign supreme once more? One thing’s for 
sure: any spirit-catchers would do well to check 
their proton traps for bananas. NICK DE SEMLYEN a 


THE DIRECTOR'S EPIC VISION 
IS FINALLY UPON US 


ARAVA 


EEE Supacell is about a 
group of Black Londoners 
with superpowers. What 
inspired it? 

Tlove superhero films. But 
in lockdown it was such an 
emotional time, with George 
Floyd happening, the way he was treated. It hit 
everybody’s nerves and I just wanted to do 
something. Also, I always liked seeing stories 
told in a place where I can feel like I can relate. 


SUPACELL 


OUT 
TBC 


By place, you mean specifically on this show 
South London? 

Yeah. Like, why are the superheroes always in 
Times Square, running through Manhattan? 
London, bro, we're a big city, you know? Not just 
in scale, but our influence, our culture. So it was 
important for me that this was a London story, 
as big as if it was set in New York or LA. 

I don’t think I’ve ever seen a superpowered 
show set in London, other than Misfits, which to 
me was more like a dark comedy. This is people 
with real powers, really using them, on a big 
scale. And we really get to see London in it. 


You’ve made the point that it’s 
characters with superpowers, rather 
than superheroes. Is that a big 
difference to you? 

Massive. I don’t want to call them superheroes, 
because nobody’s in a cape. Not in this 
season, anyway! It’s not what you think it is. 


Other than writing it, what was your 
vision for this as a director? 
Remember when Heroes came out? It was 
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THE BLUE STORY DIRECTOR ON MAKING A VISIONARY TV SHOW 
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massive. I’m thinking more of a gamechanger 
like that. I’m not trying to do, you know, Luther 
and there’s a bit of electricity coming out of 

his fingers. I want something that’s as big as if it 
was a Marvel world coming to London. When 
we started filming, some of the producers that 
came on board, I don’t think they understood 
that. I think they still thought, “Oh, it’s just 

a Rapman project, it’s gonna be gritty and a little 
handheld,” and I was like, “Nah, nah, nah, nah. 
This is getting done properly.” 


What are the realities of shooting a show 
like this in London? 

I actually love shooting on the London streets. 
Being a Londoner, I remember when I was 
younger seeing The Bill being shot and 
thinking, “Oh, that’s crazy, they’re shooting 

a TV show.” I always loved it, as just a passer- 
by. So I love to bring that energy back. And 

I always go back to my own hometown. We 
shot a lot in Deptford, because that’s where I’m 
from, and the borough of Lewisham. And I’ve 
got it to where I wanted it to be. Honestly, 
they gave me all the paints I could have in the 
world and said, “Make your picture.” I don’t 
think I’ve seen London look so vibrant on 

TV, honestly. 


Getty Images 


Was this always going to be a TV show, 
rather than a film? 

Nah, I actually wanted it to be a movie. But when 
I started writing it, with all the characters, it just 
didn’t fit into 90 pages. So I was like, “Rah, this is 
not enough.” 


Yes, after the success of Blue Story people 
might have expected you to follow up with 

a bigger film. 

I did have a movie [to direct]. It was called 
American Son, with Russell Crowe, at 
Paramount. It was a remake of [Jacques 
Audiard’s] A Prophet. Dennis Lehane was the 
writer. I was on prep for it for a year, in LA 

back and forth, having talks with Russell Crowe, 
meetings with the studio. And literally a month 
before we were about to film, Covid came and 
just swept it away. And then by the time Covid 
disappeared, I was really deep into Supacell, 
Russell had moved on, the producers had moved 
on. But that was what was meant to be next. 


Wow. 

It was a hard pill to swallow. And my producer 
said in the nicest way possible, “That’s 
Hollywood.” So I started the talks for Supacell. 
And I remember thinking, “There is no way 


Top to bottom: 
Taking it to 

‘ the wire; 
Creator Rapman 
checking out 

a scene on set; 


Going South: 


the Londoners 
who discover 
they have 
special powers. 


I’m not getting this a greenlight. I am ready 
to do whatever this takes. I’m not having two 
things fall through back to back.” For my own 
self-esteem and confidence and momentum. 
Iremember saying to Netflix, “Are we definitely 
doing this?” This is after we got the greenlight. 
I’m like, “It’s not gonna fall through, is it?” 

I was so nervous, because I realised there are 
no promises in this industry. Anything can 
happen. I’m even still nervous now. 


Because the Russell Crowe experience still 
had you in that zone. 

Exactly. Russell had messaged me, “Ah, don’t 
worry about it, man, there’ll be others.” I’m 
just like, “Bruv, yeah, others when you're 
flipping Maximus Meridias, bro, with an 
Oscar under your belt. Maybe not so much 
when your indie came out flippin’ how many 
years ago and they might have forgotten 
about you.” But what it did do, it made me 
really go 100 miles per hour, and give every bit 
of my body to Supacell. 


So it’s been all-consuming ? 

Yeah. It’s taken everything! But it had to be that 
way for my vision to be exactly how I wanted it. 
So it was worth it. ALEX GODFREY « 


\// Beetlejuice, 
Beetlejuice, 
Beetlejuice! 


OH NO, WHAT HAVE WE DONE... 


ES [T'S FUN BEING 
Betelgeuse (to spell his 
name correctly). Just watch 
Michael Keaton in every 
damn frame he pops up in 
in Tim Burton’s 1988 spooky 
comedy. As the ghost with 
the most, babe, he plays the 
striped-suited bio-exorcist 
like he’s playing an open-mic spot in hell, 
grunting and snorting and spluttering his way 
through the afterlife with ghoulish gusto. And 
35 years on, nothing has changed. 

“Beetlejuice is the most fuckin’ fun you 
can have working,” Keaton told Empire, 
unprompted, when we interviewed him on stage 
this summer about his Batman films. “It’s so 
fun, it’s so great.” We didn’t ask him about the 
sequel, but he couldn’t wait to talk about it, so 
enthralled was he with revisiting the character. 
He and Burton — and Winona Ryder, who plays 
Goth icon Lydia Deetz in both films — have 
been talking about doing it again for yonks, and 
after three decades in development purgatory, 
they’re back, alongside Catherine O’Hara, 
returning as Lydia’s mother Delia: the film 
explores how the Deetzs are coping three 
decades on. Also on board is Wednesday star 
Jenny Ortega, while the film is written by 
that show’s Miles Millar and Michael Gough, 
with Burton stalwart Colleen Atwood on 
costume duty. It’s nothing less than the Tim 
Burton all-stars. 

And the thing that’s thrilling them all the 
most? They’re making it like it’s still 1988. No 
CGI. All practical. And lots of puppetry. “We’re 
doing it exactly like we did the first movie,” 
Keaton told us of why he’s enjoying it so much. 
“People creating things with their hands and 
building something. Fuckin’ great. It’s the 
most fun I’ve had working on a movie in I can’t 
tell you how long.” That’s a whole lotta fun. 

We imagine it’s going to be contagious. 
ALEX GODFREY 


BEETLEJUICE 
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Mls THE WAY MATTHEW Vaughn tells it, 
the idea for Argylle arrived all at once. From 

two completely different directions. First came 

a desire, cultivated during the pandemic, to show 
his daughters some films that had floated his boat 
growing up. “Thank fuck for the internet, because 
you could download all the movies,” he says. 
“Imagine there being lockdown in the old days, 
when you couldn’t even go to Blockbuster.” 
Among those he downloaded was Robert 
Zemeckis’ swashbuckling 1984 adventure 
Romancing The Stone. “They flipped for it,” he 
says. “Just flipped for it.” 

So he started thinking about a movie that 
would recapture some of that Romancing The 
Stone snark and spark. “It was my first successful 
date movie,” Vaughn tells Empire in October, over 
brunch in a swish New York hotel restaurant. 
Before we can dwell on the ramifications of the 
word ‘successful’ in this anecdote, he ploughs 
on, thank Christ. “I thought, ‘It’s time to make 
a date movie that women are going to love, and 
men will tolerate.” 

And — in this telling of the story, some steps 
may have been shortened — that’s where he 
found a manuscript on his desk. It was from 
young, unknown, unpublished, first-time author 
Elly Conway. It was called Argylle, and detailed 
the adventures of Aubrey Argylle, a super-spy who 
made 007 look like one of those other, shittier 00 
agents who get bumped off every now and again. 
It was very much in the wheelhouse of a director 
who had just made three Kingsman movies. 

Yet that is not what Argylle, the film, 
ended up being. Partially because of the 
Kingsman series. “I was thinking, ‘I gotta do 
something different,” admits Vaughn. “I wanted 
something to take me out of my comfort zone. 
That’s what I look for in movies. ‘Are we going to 
pull it off?’ And if we don’t, we at least try to do 
something different.” 

Argylle remains a spy movie, but ‘different’ 
definitely applies in this case. Because, instead 
of Conway’s story, Vaughn found himself 
thinking about Conway, while a wicked ‘What 
if...’ scenario formed in his head. “I thought, 
‘Wouldn’t it be fucking amazing if J.K. Rowling 
was writing Harry Potter, and then a wizard 
actually came into her life and said, ‘This is how 
you do it in the real world.” 

And so Vaughn, along with writer/producer 
Jason Fuchs, decided that Argylle would, instead, 
be about Elly Conway, a successful spy novelist 
(and creator of the iconic secret agent, Argylle), 

a who finds that some of her wild flights of fantasy 
Spies like these: Elly haven’t actually been that wild. In fact, they’ve 
(Bryce Dallas Howard) been so close to the truth that a shadowy 
and Aiden (Sam organisation is dispatching operatives to hunt 
Rockwell). her down and find out how her guesses got so 


lucky. Into her life comes a man with long hair 
and a beard — not Dumbledore, but Aiden Wild, 
an actual spy. But, as Elly will soon discover, the 
greater the spy, the bigger the lie. Nothing about 
Argylle is as it seems. Including, just possibly, its 
own back story. For Elly Conway may not exist. 

Ever since Argylle was announced in 2021, 
conspiracy theorists were sceptical, suggesting 
that Conway might have been conjured out of 
thin air to propel buzz; that she put the ‘meta’ 
into ‘marketing’. Precious little info about her 
existed online. That hasn’t changed much, 
although there is an Instagram account to which 
Conway purportedly posts (albeit without 
sharing any actual pictures of her face). 

The clincher might be the book, due out next 
year. It’s not a tie-in novelisation of the movie, 
but that novel that landed on Vaughn’s desk (or 
did it? etc.); the first in the series of Argylle 
adventures (in the movie, Elly has written four 
Argylle books). And that’s not a fake publicity 
gimmick — a copy of it is sitting next to Empire’s 
keyboard. In it, there’s a foreword and an 
afterword by the author, a dedication to her 
parents, and an author’s bio that says she wrote 
Argylle while waitressing in a late-night diner. 

Perhaps most persuasive of all, though, is 
the impassioned testimony of Matthew Vaughn. 
“The book didn’t fucking write itself,” he smiles. 
“There is a real author called Elly Conway. She 
will be ona press tour, when the book will be out.” 
The plot hasn’t just thickened; it’s solidified. 


Me Whatever the truth, one thing that isn’t 
open to question is that, in Argylle, Elly Conway 
is played by Bryce Dallas Howard. And opposite 
her, hoping to capture a little of that Kathleen 
Turner-Michael Douglas spark (but hopefully 
give Danny DeVito a swerve), is Sam Rockwell. 
“You have to have two normal, accessible 
people as Elly and Aiden,” says Vaughn. “We 
did a chemistry test and it was fucking great. 
Chemistry is a weird thing. When it works, it 
really works.” 


Opposite his two normal, accessible people 
(one of whom has an Oscar; the other keeps 
battling dinosaurs), Vaughn plumped for an 
all-star cast filled with the likes of Bryan 
Cranston, Samuel L. Jackson, Sofia Boutella, 
Catherine O’Hara, Ariana DeBose, John Cena — 


and Dua Lipa, as the mysterious villain LeGrange. 


“She is going to explode,” says Vaughn, assessing 
her star potential rather than revealing her 
character’s fate. “The reason I cast Dua is I had 
that problem of Henry Cavill: I needed someone 
who was going to own the screen next to him.” 

Cavill, reteaming with Vaughn for the first 
time since Stardust, bags the title role of Aubrey 
Argylle, swaggering through proceedings with 
araised eyebrow worthy of Roger Moore and 
a flat-top that is either preposterously cool or 
just preposterous, but which you could eat your 
dinner off either way. When Vaughn needed 
asuper-spy, Cavill was his first and only thought. 
The greater the spy, the bigger the thigh. “I think 
he should have played Bond, or should still 
play Bond,” says Vaughn of Cavill. “I thought, 
‘T’m going to fucking cast him before I can’t 
get him again.” 

Cavill is Argylle, but he’s not Argylle’s lead. 
Yet he is deployed in a most unusual way — as she 
goes on the run with Aiden, Elly finds that she’s 
dogged by visions of her own creation, who pops 
up to give her advice. She even imagines him 
in fight sequences, switching places with the 
slightly more normal, accessible (read: not built 
like a brick shithouse) Aiden and, frankly, doing 
amuch better job of taking out the bad guys. “The 
joke is that this is the real world and then there’s 
the fantasy world,” says Vaughn. “I came up with 
this idea where she blinks and flip-flops between 
the two, and it’s exactly the same action but with 
two different actors doing it.” 

“From the twisted mind of Matthew Vaughn” 
bark the posters and trailers, but the real twist 
here — apart from all the reveals and rug-pulls 
that take place in the movie itself — is that 
Vaughn is cleaning up his act, and his mind. “This 


is a big, feel-good, fun espionage mystery,” he 
says. “I love taking some of the tropes I was so 
guilty of adhering to in Kingsman and turning 
them on their head.” 

Argylle is deliberately, determinedly a step 
away from C-bombs, church massacres, and 
cracks about bum sex. It’s PG-13, for one. And its 
tone is much more emotional. “It’s Romancing 
The fucking Stone, dude,” he laughs. “I loved the 
idea of an adventure love story and I turned that 
into a spy love story.” He pauses, and laughs. “In 
one of the test screenings we did, one of the 
comments was from a man. He said, ‘This is the 
first Matthew Vaughn film I’m going to feel 
comfortable showing to my wife.” 

Vaughn’s films haven’t shied away from 
emotion — an unexpected death in The King’s 
Man packs a fair old wallop — but usually when 
it came to making audiences feel something, he 
preferred it to be a little shock, awe, and disbelief 
as he exploded hundreds of heads, or had 
Elton John kick a henchman in the face. “I like 
pressing buttons, and doing things that people 
aren’t expecting; making them laugh but 
they can’t believe what they’re laughing at,” 
he says. “My company should have been called 
Mischief Movies.” 

On Argylle, though, the mischief had to make 
way for genuine emotion. Not least because that 
was something Vaughn simply couldn’t avoid. 
Because every day spent on the set of the movie 
reminded him of the tragic loss that happened 
just before filming began. 


MN Brad Allan was one of the best action 
choreographers in the business. A graduate of 
The Jackie Chan Stunt Team, the Australian had 
started off as a martial artist and stuntman, but 
quickly saw his talent for staging mayhem propel 
him up the ladder. He worked with Guillermo 

del Toro on Hellboy II: The Golden Army, Edgar 
Wright on Scott Pilgrim Vs. The World and The 
World’s End, and of course Vaughn, who recruited 
Allan to help realise the frenetic, fast-paced, 


fights that gave Kick-Ass and the Kingsman 
movies so much of their oomph. Vaughn called 
him “my partner-in-crime”. 

In August 2021, with filming on Argylle just 
acouple of weeks away, Allan suffered a heart 
attack and, after slipping into a brief coma, never 
regained consciousness. He was just 48. Because 
of Covid protocols, only Allan’s wife, Steph, was 
permitted to see him before he passed away. 

“T wasn’t thinking about the movie; it became 
irrelevant to everything,” says Vaughn. “She called 
me up to say he died. I said, ‘I’m so sorry, I don’t 
know what to do.’ She said, ‘T’ll tell you what to do. 
You need to go make this movie. He wants you to 
make this film. He’s proud of these sequences. 
Don’t fuck them up, go off, make him proud.” 

And so Vaughn pressed on, promoting 
Allan’s right-hand man, Damien Walters, to 
second-unit director, and getting to grips with 
not fucking up Argylle’s action scenes, some of 
which — like Elly and Aiden’s bullet-strewn meet 
cute on a train — hadn’t yet been formulated. 
When it finally came time to shoot the scenes 
that Allan had been working on — the last fights 
he would ever devise, including a gun battle that 
becomes a swooning quasi-dance, and a wild 
sequence involving oil — Vaughn admits to 
feeling the weight of Allan’s absence. “He got 
both of those sequences in two seconds,” says 
Vaughn. “And finally we’re finishing off these 
sequences with the visual effects. It was 
emotional and fucking hard, because he made it 
look easy. Brad... Brad will be proud of these.” 

It’s not hard to see how Allan’s loss has 
affected Vaughn. Two years on, he still talks 
about him, often, in the present tense. And 
Allan’s aura will continue to loom large in his 
work for a while yet. Vaughn is currently 
producing an action movie that will be directed 
by Walters and will feature Allan’s entire stunt 
team strutting their stuff. And then he’s stepping 
further away from spies to direct a musical for 
which ‘the twisted mind of Matthew Vaughn’ will 
be back with a vengeance. “Brad and I always 
wanted to do a musical together,” he says. “And 
some of the sequences I’m working on right now, 
he would have fucking loved. It’s going to take 
a year of prep, and it’s going to have every type of 
puppet one could imagine. But it’s going to be my 
idea of puppets. I’m having the time of my life.” 

Vaughn hasn’t given up on his ambitious 
plans for the Kingsman franchise either — 
despite a less-than-stellar box-office return, 
he intends to make a sequel to The King’s Man, 
while he wants to reteam Messrs Egerton 
and Firth for Kingsman 3 “before Taron’s old 
enough to be Arthur and Colin is just a portrait 
on the wall”. And there are plans for more 
Argylle, including a series of spin-off films 
which would depict the adventures of Aubrey 
Argylle. “If the film works, that’ll be the next 
one, I think,” he says. 

The first movie would be based on the 
book, Argylle. You know, the one written by 
Elly Conway. Who may or may not exist. 
Watching it all unfold should be a lot of fun, 
the way Vaughn tells it. CHRIS HEWITT 
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ME You have a couple of axes on 
the wall behind you. Is either the one 
that Sofia Boutella’s Kora uses to lay 
waste in Rebel Moon — Part One: 

A Child Of Fire’s big barn fight? 

No, I don’t have that one here. I have 

a bit of an axe collection, I don’t know 
why. There’s a bunch over there; they’re 
everywhere. Certainly my love of axes 
and hatchets did inspire that sequence. 


Are you glad that there are now four months 
between these movies rather than the three 
days you originally planned? 

In retrospect, absolutely. I mean, we would 

have figured it out, but this gives everyone an 
opportunity to really experience [the first] 
before moving on. Hopefully people will be 
chomping at the bit for the second movie. 


What can you say about the decision of 
where to break the story between the two? 


There was a big action set-piece that was 


WITH REBEL MOON ALMOST HERE, THE DIRE 


REBEL MOON 
— PART TWO: 


THE 


SCARGIVER 


originally the midpoint of the movie, 

a big cliffhanger, and once we broke it 

in half we shored up that aspect of the 
movie even more. The second movie is 
really a war movie. At the beginning they 
harvest the crops, and we have a bunch 
of stuff in the village, sort of the ‘Why We 
Fight’ aspect of the movie. We have time 
for relationships. Then the next thing is 
the big battle. It’s really fun. 


Not to say that The Scargiver is about an 
empire striking back, but if there is any 
kind of victory at the end of movie one, 
presumably [antagonistic forces] the 
Mother World must react. 

Yeah. There is the thesis in the first movie that 
we can’t have a war in this village because we 
don’t stand a chance. It’s not like, by bringing 
the fight to [the Mother World], they solve that 
problem. So they have to train the villagers to 
stand against these impossible odds and 
somehow find a way. 


TOR CUES US UP FOR THE SEQUEL 


Did the titles come as easily as the choice of 
where to break the films? 

Yeah, we had the titles for along time. A Child 

Of Fire has a double meaning. The Child Of Fire 
could be Princess Issa, this myth that runs 
through the stories. The robots that we refer to 
as Jimmy, the Anthony Hopkins character, were 
created to protect the unborn Issa and lost all 
their purpose when she was assassinated. Kora 
is also a child of fire: she was a war orphan. Her 
home was burned down and she was snatched up 
and brought into the army. Then her nickname 
is the Scargiver, which is also related to her 
relationship with Princess Issa. Those two myths 
are braided together in a pretty cool way, I think. 


Is that mythology why you call it sci-fantasy? 
Yeah, it’s hugely mythological rather than a hard 
sci-fi parable. I’d been inspired by fantasy stories 
and illustration at a pretty high level. For me, the 
landscape where the movie takes place is a weird 
crossroads between Star Wars and Lord Of The 
Rings. It allowed this massive world-building. 


Getty Images 


You've talked a lot about Heavy 

Metal magazine being an influence 

on this one, and in your career generally. 
Is that to suggest a grittier, gnarlier 
kind of sci-fi than, say, the Star 

Trek model? 

Yeah, we call it ‘scuzzy’ here. What’s cool 
about Heavy Metal and that adult illustrated 
fantasy-magazine world is that they would 
do things with sci-fi that you can’t do in 

a movie because of the cost. All it cost them 
to do something super-weird was time. 
That’s the spirit I was trying to capture. 


You’ve also talked about creating three 
different languages for this, which ties into 
your more fantastical, almost Lord Of The 
Rings approach. 

There are at least three; we’re open to more. 

It’s fun! And writing! The Imperium, the Mother 
World script is everywhere, because they’re like 
English in the universe. Sometimes you see it 
graffitied and sometimes it’s super-formal. 


& 


There’s also a Veldtian script, but you only see 
that carved in the Long House. 


Like Viking runes? 
Yeah, it’s a riff. The Veldtians are kind of 
Scandinavian. Everyone has a Scandinavian 


accent. I liked that model, almost Alpine people. 


It seemed to fit the setting of this space-wheat- 
farming sort of Nordic mountain people. 
They’re warm and incredibly open but also 
slightly naive, not worldly. 


About the space wheat: Christopher Nolan 
turned a profit on the crops he grew for 
Interstellar. Did you manage the same? 
Absolutely. Not. Absolutely not. We did not 
make a profit at all. We got some beer out of it. 
That’s about it. 


Very few directors get to drink the set, 
though, so that’s cool. 
The beer was amazing. But absolutely not 
a profit. HELEN O’HARA a 


BACK ONCE AGAIN WITH THE 
ZUUL BEHAVIOUR 


ME WHEN SEAN 
DURKIN was a kid living in 
north London, he had three 
dreams: 1) to play for Arsenal, 
OUT 2) to be a professional 
9 wrestler, and 3) to become 
FEB a film director. At 41, he 
concedes his first one is 


unlikely to happen. But his latest film, The Iron 
Claw, combines the second and the third in a way 
that looks both thrilling and gut-wrenching. 

“It’s a story I’ve lived with for a long time,” he 
tells Empire. “As a kid in the late ’80s, early 90s, 

I was really obsessed with wrestling.” He would 
watch it on TV habitually and his dad would 

take him to every live show going. “I would get 
wrestling magazines, and I would find old videos. 
I must have found an old videotape of the Best Of 
NWA [National Wrestling Alliance] Matches — 
that’s where I would have seen the Von Erichs for 
the first time.” 

The Von Erichs were a dynasty of professional 
wrestlers beginning in the 1960s, originally 
hailing from Texas — a dad, Fritz (portrayed in 
Durkin’s film by Mindhunter’s Holt McCallany), 
and his six sons (the most famous of which, 
Kevin and Kerry, are played here by Zac Efron 
and The Bear’s Jeremy Allen White). They had 
feuds with The Fabulous Freebirds and Ric Flair, 
were inducted into the WWE Hall Of Fame, and 
were collectively famous for their use of the 
wrestling move from which the film takes its 
name. But they were also a family plagued by 
tragedy, a series of unfortunate events that 
became known as ‘the Von Erich curse’. 


~ 


Durkin always loved the Von Erichs for 
their energy, and how different they were to the 
“shiny stuff on TV”. They had a certain grit. 

“T remember Kevin flying off the top rope in bare 
feet. They really made an impact on me.” The 
obsession snowballed, and he read everything he 
could about them. “I specifically remember the 
day where I picked up the magazine and read 
that [one of them had] had died,” he says. Durkin 
was 12 — an age where stuff just sticks. Then in 
2015, when film producer Tessa Ross asked him 
if there was anything he wanted to make, he 
didn’t hesitate. “It’s a modern-day Greek tragedy 
about survival,” he says. “The history of the 
family is so rich with these mythical elements, 
and the religious aspect of battling with God. 

It has all the themes that I love: it’s about 
masculinity, it’s about family.” 

Plus, he had always wanted to explore the 
genre. “There’s not a ton of sports movies that are 
great, or that I love,” he says. He does love Raging 
Bull, although the bigger touchstone for The Iron 
Claw is The Deer Hunter — very much not 
asports movie. But what it does have, apart from 
asense of brotherhood, is “a sort of masculine 
gamesmanship” says Durkin. “The violent 
games of hunting and Russian roulette, and even 
the physical scenes — the escaping. It’s actually 
quite athletic.” 

Ah, yes, the athletic part of the wrestling 
story: this is not just 1970s wigs, shiny 
underpants, and heavy psychological pressure. 
There are muscles to be oiled. Fights to be 
had under blindingly bright lights. Retired 
professional wrestler Chavo Guerrero Jr was 


the fight co-ordinator and choreographer 

on set, with help from a local Louisiana 
wrestling team. Then there was the two-week 
bootcamp before filming began, but Durkin 
wants to stress that the physical part of the film 
was largely up to the actors and whatever they 
felt comfortable doing. 

“None of that mattered,” he says. “I cast 
people because they were the right actor for the 
character. I never said, “You should weigh this 
much, you should be this big, because that’s sort 
of going against the spirit of the movie, right? 
The movie is about how these young men can 
get crushed by these ideas.” Does Durkin believe 
the Von Erichs were, ultimately, cursed? “No,” 
he laughs, “but I do think that the psychological 
effects of a ‘family curse’ can be very real.” 

Given how good The Iron Claw looks, we’re 
pretty glad Durkin’s dreams of playing for 
Arsenal didn’t work out. HAYLEY CAMPBELL a 
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Gets Buzzy 


DAVID AYER’S REVENGE 
THRILLER KICKS OFF 


Gs David, you do 
realise this film’s title is an 
open goal for journalists 
wanting to show off their 
bee puns? 

Oh, I know. “There’s a lot of 
buzz about The Beekeeper.” 
“Get stung by The Beekeeper.” 
[Laughs] We have some fun 
with bee puns in the movie. I’m sure you'll see 
plenty of bee memes. 


THE 
BEEKEEPER 


What is a ‘Beekeeper’ in the context of 

the film? 

The Beekeepers are an ancient organisation that 
redress the balance of society — providing justice 
and protecting the ‘hive’. Jason plays a retired 
Beekeeper [Mr Clay] who suddenly finds a very 
good reason to reactivate. 


That reason is his friend (Phylicia Rashad) 
becoming the victim of an online phishing 
scam. Internet scammers are a great choice 
of modern ‘bad guy’ — pretty much everyone 
hates them. 

Yeah, everybody in the crew had a story: “I read 
the script — the same thing happened to my 
mum!” We all have a connection to that kind 

of predatory behaviour, people trying to scam 
money from you. In the movie, it’s really 
sophisticated. Jason’s character starts out simply 
trying to avenge his friend, but realises he’s 
stumbled on something much larger. 


GROWING, THE STAR WARS GALAXY IS... 


It’s your first time working with Jason 
Statham. What was the experience like? 
The big shock was how much he does his own 
stunts. His stunt double was just sitting around, 
hoping to be invited to the dance. [Laughs] 
Jason’s understanding of the body is incredible. 
You can’t teach that, and it’s one of the reasons 
he’s such a star. It was great to give him an 
action vehicle like the ones I grew up loving, in 
the Die Hard mould. 


Action is a crowded genre — how do you 
make your fight scenes stand out from 

the competition? 

We went as practical as possible. It’s tedious and 
exhausting to photograph, but it looks so much 
more believable. We wanted something brutal 
and real. But fun, too — there’s something 
joyous about watching Jason go into total 
bad-guy destruction. [Laughs] We have this 
sequence in a gas station where he gets in a fight 
with another Beekeeper, and it’s just... madness. 
Absolutely mad. 


Has this film given you an affinity for the 
humble bumblebee? 

Absolutely. Bees are fascinating. The big 
enabling agricultural technology for humans 
was beekeeping: being able to bring in this magic 
box — the beehive — and fertilise the crops. No 
bees, no civilisation! 


In the trailer, we see Statham doing some 
actual beekeeping. Did he rope in his stunt 
double for those shots? 

No! The crew were laughing: “There’s no way 
youre putting Jason Statham with a bunch of bees 
for real!” But Jason wanted to do it. So, we put him 
with a beekeeper, and he learned how to open 
the hive and work with the bees. He connected 
with the whole ‘Zen’ beekeeping thing. [Laughs] 


Did he get stung? 

Jason did not get stung. I got stung pretty bad 
shooting bees later on. But it was fine. You make 
a movie called The Beekeeper, you're gonna 

get stung. TOM ELLEN 
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Showrunner Leslyes, 
Headland (right) with 
Amandla Stenberg and 
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Lee Jung-jae on set. 
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JEYMES SAMUEL'S EPIC BREAKS THE MOULD 


GE [the beginning, 
Jeymes Samuel created The 
Harder They Fall. 

With an all-Black cast, 
the 2021 gunslinging drama 
was a bold debut that put 
afresh spin on the historically 
white domain of cinema’s 
Wild West, announcing the 
musician-turned-director as a filmmaker to 
watch. For his second chapter, Samuel has once 
again taken aim at a setting that hasn’t typically 
been populated by Black actors. So, as the 
director goes from the Old West to the New 
Testament, The Book Of Clarence is more than 
just another big swing. It’s Biblical. 

Even while making The Harder They Fall, 
Samuel knew what he wanted to do next. “The 
Book Of Clarence was always in my head, since 


THE BOOK OF 
CLARENCE 


I was a child,” he says. Although he wasn’t starved 
of Biblical movies growing up, there was a distinct 
issue at the heart of them. “While I could relate 
to the stories, I couldn’t necessarily relate to 
Charlton Heston or Kirk Douglas because I never 
knew anyone — white or Black — that looked like 
that,” he explains. “In the early 2000s, I really 
had a desire to tell a story about the environment 
I grew up in, set in the Biblical era.” 

The desire to make that era more relatable 
fuelled Samuel to craft the story of Clarence 
(LaKeith Stanfield), a Jerusalem ne’er-do-well 
who tries to dodge a gambling debt by fashioning 
himself as a new Messiah. What unfurls is a tale 
that walks the line between sincere and funny. 
“Why I love those Biblical-era movies is because 
they’re all about innocence, hope and belief,” 
says Samuel. “And I honestly think we need that 
right now, with everything going on in the world.” 


The Book Of Clarence’s world is teeming 
with details you don’t typically see in movies 
taking in the everyday life of Jerusalem 
citizens in 33 AD. There are hair salons, and 
characters who use flints as lighters. There are 
hallucinogenic, weed-infused visions. One 
standout sequence takes place in a nightclub. 

“T always wanted to know all the in-between 
stuff,” says Samuel. “Where did Jesus get his 
sandals? Where did he buy his robes? What tailor 
did he like? It was so much fun being in that era 
and taking it to somewhere totally new. At times 
it felt like I was having an out-of-body experience.” 

When musing on who could play a wannabe 
messiah, a phone conversation Samuel had with 
Stanfield — whom he was then considering for 
The Harder They Fall — gave him his answer. 

“A person called him from back home, and he 
had to put down the phone and deal with that 
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Clockwise from here: 
The power and the 
glory: Clarence (LaKeith 
Stanfield) is on the path 
to personal gain; 
Clarence with love 
interest Varinia (Anna 
Diop); Stanfield on set 
with writer-director 


Jeymes Samuel. 


and call me back,” Samuel recalls of the talk. 
“And when he spoke, he was this street dude! 
I knew he was my Clarence. There was no way 
Iwas doing this movie without him.” 

Samuel was so confident in his choice, he 
cast him twice: Stanfield also plays Clarence’s 
brother Thomas, one of Jesus’ 12 apostles. “The 
name Thomas was [also] ‘Didymus’. It means 
‘twin’,” Samuel explains. “But the Bible doesn’t 
write about his twin.” Samuel weaves a tale 
about this unknown sibling, in doing so giving 
Stanfield a delicious opportunity to play off 
himself. “LaKeith would turn up as Thomas 
and it’s a totally different vibe on set, because 
Thomas is always serious and he’s always 
writing the Gospel Of Thomas in his head,” says 
Samuel. “Clarence, while he’s experiencing 
really serious stuff, still cracks jokes and finds 
time to laugh at the whimsical nature of people’s 
actions around him.” 

The imaginative filling in of the untold 
“in-between stuff” that Samuel enjoys doesn’t 
stop with Thomas. Judas is the man who would 


go on to betray Jesus, but Samuel wanted to 
know more. “None of us know Judas’ story,” he 
reasons. “We just know his deed. Why did he do 
it, as opposed to, ‘He’s just a traitor’? He must 
have had reasons. Casting Micheal Ward as that 
character brings us such a beautiful relatability.” 

Samuel’s intention to shake things up, to 
bring more currency, found its way to the film’s 
music, too. There, the merging of what we’ve 
come to expect from these stories with Samuel’s 
own style also takes effect. Just as with The 
Harder They Fall, he composed the score for 
his own movie, giving The Book Of Clarence 
a stirring soundscape. “I don’t hear music. I see 
it,” says Samuel, humming Clarence’s theme. 

“T needed the character of Clarence to sonically 
be the environment I grew up in — soulful — set 
2,000 years ago in the Biblical era — epic. I could 
weave my classical Elmer Bernstein, Alex 
North-type scores with the soulful sonic 
environment upon which I dwell.” 

Samuel’s friend and producer Jay-Z’s 
immediately recognisable voice also adds to the 
contemporary tone. When they discussed the 
work, Samuel says, the conversations weren’t 
about the music. “Jay-Z is profoundly cine- 
literate. There’s not a genre that’s alien to him. 
So we’re always speaking about story points and 
action and casting and costume and wardrobe, 
every single aspect. And lastly, music. Music is 
like breathing for us.” 

The result of all of this is a film that 
feels just as refreshing as Samuel’s debut. 
“When you're telling these stories, you have 
to really have knowledge, more than belief, in 
your standing as an artist and a storyteller and 
not waver,” he says. “I could have taken a big 
cheque and done another type of movie. But it 
was important for me to tell this story. If not 
now, when?” 

Samuel’s filmmaking Bible is still 
being written. And that’s the gospel truth. 
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BECAUSE 2024 IS FIT TO BURS 


EEE Kicking off the year with absurdist glory: 
Emma Stone in Yorgos Lanthimos’ POOR 
THINGS (12 JANUARY)... Twenty years on from 
Sideways, Alexander Payne reunites with Paul 
Giamatti for THE HOLDOVERS (19 JANUARY)... 
Andrew Haigh’s ALL OF US STRANGERS 

(26 JANUARY) will obliterate your heart... While 
Blitz Bazawule’s musical take on THE COLOR 
PURPLE (26 JANUARY) will make it sing... Steel 
yourself for Jonathan Glazer’s chilling Auschwitz 
drama THE ZONE OF INTEREST (2 FEBRUARY)... 
Kingsley Ben-Adir stars in biopic BOB MARLEY: 
ONE LOVE (14 FEBRUARY)... It’s a severe case of 
sandworms in DUNE: PART TWO (15 MARCH)... 
Ethan Coen’s DRIVE-AWAY DOLLS (15 MARCH) 
takes us on a lesbian road-trip... Alex 
Scharfman’s DEATH OF A UNICORN (TBC) has 
Paul Rudd and Jenna Ortega as accidental 
unicorn killers... Bodybuilding thriller LOVE LIES 
BLEEDING (TBC) sees the return of Saint Maud 
director Rose Glass... SPIDER-MAN: BEYOND 
THE SPIDER-VERSE (TBC) will give us, probably, 
one hundred gazillion Spider-people... Luca 
Guadagnino reinvents the sports movie with 
sexy tennis drama CHALLENGERS (26 APRIL)... 
Shh! Keep your ears open for A QUIET PLACE: 
DAY ONE (28 JUNE)... Alice Lowe is back with 
time-travel drama TIMESTALKER (TBC)... 
Anthony Mackie is a brave new Cap in CAPTAIN 
AMERICA: BRAVE NEW WORLD (26 JULY)... 
TRAP (2 AuGusT) finds M. Night Shyamalan at the 
helm of — no shit! — a psychological thriller... 
H.R. Giger’s glistening beasts rise again in Fede 
Alvarez’s UNTITLED ALIEN FILM (16 AUGUST)... 
Closing out Ti West’s X trilogy is MAXXXINE 
(TBC)... Wolverine lives again in DEADPOOL 3 
(TBC)... POLARIS (TBC) has Lynne Ramsay 
reuniting with Joaquin Phoenix for an Alaskan 
horror... Ridley Scott re-unleashes hell in 
GLADIATOR 2 (22 NOVEMBER)... Alex Garland 
returns with social sci-fi CIVIL WAR (TBC)... 

Tom Hardy might break some bones in Gareth 
Evans’ crime thriller HAVOC (TBC)... and 

to end with a bang, we have what everybody’s 
calling an UNTITLED JORDAN PEELE FILM 

(26 DECEMBER). Even if he keeps that title, 

we’re first in line. 2024: not messing about. 

ALEX GODFREY 


Below: Mike Faist as Art, Zendaya as Tashi and Josh 


O’Connor as Patrick in spicy tennis film Challengers. 
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hey sell Jack Skellington hoodies at Primark. 
Baggy pyjamas. Fake-fur slippers. A whole lot of 
affordable casual clothing with his big, white, 
eyeless face on it. Go up the escalator and 
it’s just there. Meanwhile, in the run-up to 
Halloween at Sainsbury’s recently, you could 
impulse-buy Jack plastic pumpkins and five- 
foot-tall Sally dolls while doing your groceries. 
In Sainsbury’s. An aisle along from the salmon. 

“Yeah, that is weird,” says Tim Burton. 
Indeed, the high-street takeover of The 
Nightmare Before Christmas is... unexpected. 
It’s everywhere. “I know, I find that weird too,” 
continues Burton. “But I love it, it’s surreal. 
I feel like I’m in a weird alternative universe.” 
He probably means ‘alternate’. Or does he? 
‘Alternative’ fits. 

Either way, this is different from how things 
seemed when it was released in 1993, when it did 
middling business at the box office, distributed 


by a studio that didn’t quite know what they 
had or what to do with it. Today, the film is 
an industry in itself. “That’s the thing, right?” 
says Burton, sitting at home in London in front 
of a wall of collectible toys and action figures. 
“You can argue and you can predict and 
whatever, but there’s something here that 
defies anybody’s description.” 

The Nightmare Before Christmas was not 
standard Disney animated fare. There were no 
cutesy characters, no fuzzy sidekicks, unless 
you count a dead dog. Songs, yes, but they were 
about kidnapping Santa Claus, sticking him in 
a boiling pot and cooking him. The bad guy, 
Oogie Boogie, is amonster apparently made 
of cloth but actually made of bugs. There are 
ripped-off limbs and torn-away faces. Forlorn, 
romantic and mischievous, it was a very 
personal passion project for Burton, director 
Henry Selick, composer Danny Elfman and 


screenwriter Caroline Thompson, who all 
poured themselves, their hopes, dreams, 
fantasies, insecurities into it — but its enduring 
success is a curveball. 

“They were selling 13-foot-tall Jack 
Skellingtons in Home Depot this year,” remarks 
Selick, also at home (in California), also against 
a backdrop of figurines — ones from his own 
stop-motion work (including Jack on his sled 
with his skeleton reindeer, alongside the likes of 
James And The Giant Peach’s Miss Spider and, of 
course, Coraline). Selick has seen a few of those 
Home Depot Jacks on garden lawns around 
town and, 30 years on from the release, he can’t 
get over it. “There’s never been anything like it,” 
he says of the cultural infiltration. 

The Nightmare Before Christmas was made 
by aconsortium of outsiders who'd snuck into 
Hollywood, bringing a gloriously Gothic vision 
to the big screen. And now it’s everybody’s. 


THE NIGHTMARE BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


introduces us to Jack Skellington, the king of 
Halloween Town, home to monsters, ghouls, 
literally two-faced politicians and sociopathic 
trick-or-treaters. Jack, though, is despondent 
and, sad and bored one day, wanders into a 
forest, where he discovers some trees with doors 
carved into them — into one he goes, finding 
himself in Christmas Town. Enamoured by its 
hearty snowy allure, he decides to, well, steal it. 
As akid in Burbank, where seasons never 
change, Burton himself marvelled at festive 
holidays, all at once — he’d stick Halloween 
decorations on his family’s Christmas tree. 
Deciding to take this mash-up further, he wrote 
The Nightmare Before Christmas as a poem 
in 1982, aged 24, about a “character that’s 
perceived as dark, but is really light”, he says of 
Jack. “Those are the kinds of things that I love, 
whether it’s [Edward] Scissorhands or Batman, 


characters that have that. It represented all 
those feelings that I had. I was being perceived 
as this dark character, when I didn’t feel that 
way. So it was a very personal character.” 

At that time, Burton was working as an 
animator at Disney. It was a bad fit, having to 
draw huge, round eyes for The Fox And The 
Hound and not loving it, consoling himself with 
his own spikier, scragglier creations in his 
downtime. “I would just draw my own things 
when I should have been drawing foxes. And 
I kept drawing this character,” he remembers 
of developing Jack. “It had meaning to me.” 

He pitched Nightmare — Disney wasn’t 
interested; nobody was interested, not in 
achildren’s book, not ina TV special, and 
certainly not in a stop-motion project. But he 
wouldn’t let it go: for years he shopped it about, 
only finally gaining interest in 1990, when he 
had Beetlejuice and Batman under his belt. 
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Walt Disney Studios chairman Jeffrey 
Katzenberg and Walt Disney Pictures president 
David Hoberman took it on, both interested in 
the brand doing something different. About to 
launch into Batman Returns, Burton approached 
Selick, an old Disney colleague who'd built a stop- 
motion crew in San Francisco, to direct it, and 
Beetlejuice writer Michael McDowell to script it. 

Meanwhile, Burton met Danny Elfman to 
discuss the songs. With the former having been 
a fan of Elfman’s band Oingo Boingo before 
bringing him into the film world as a composer, 
it was an obvious team-up. At the time, Elfman 
was living with his girlfriend Caroline 
Thompson, who'd written Edward Scissorhands, 
which in late 1990 was on the verge of release. 
At her house, Burton would sit with Elfman, 
telling him chunks of the Nightmare story a bit 
at a time: Elfman would then shoo him away 
and spend a couple of days writing a song for 
the sequence. They'd then meet again to go 
through the next bit. 

Some of the lyrics — for example, 

“Perhaps it’s the head that I found in the lake?” 
— came directly from Burton, but otherwise, 
Elfman found himself writing almost 
autobiographically. Still fronting Oingo Boingo 
but desperate to give it up and become a full- 
time, undistracted film composer, he was bored 
of alt-rock stardom; he now had his own door to 
another world. The frustration found its way 
into the songs. “There’s an empty place in my 
bones that calls out for something unknown,” he 
would sing on ‘Jack’s Lament’. 

McDowell’s screenplay, though, didn’t work 
out. At a creative standstill, and ill, he couldn’t 
lick it, turning in something that just didn’t 
really do it, and it was canned. But Selick and his 
team were already hard at work. Production 
began on 1 October 1991, when they received 
Elfman’s completed song “What’s This’ to 
animate to. They worked out the sequence 
and built the puppets and sets. They just didn’t 
have a script. 


HAVING HAD TO ENDLESSLY DRAW ALL 
those big eyes for The Fox And The Hound, 
Burton now got akick out of the fact that The 
Nightmare Before Christmas was a Disney 
animated feature starring a main character with 
none whatsoever. 

“There was some talk about that,” he says 
now, his own eyes glinting. “It would be like, ‘Oh, 
we love it we love it we love it, love it, BUT! He’s 
gotta have eyeballs so people can understand 
what he’s feeling.” He pauses a second. “This 
isn’t Bambi.” Quite — instead of shiny warm 
eyeballs, Jack had black hollow pits. 

“Tt would have destroyed the character,” 
says Selick of requests to change that. “It would 
have made him really grotesque. I never felt like 
something was missing. Besides, it’s not like 
black dots on a surface. There’s a depth there. It 
draws you in, it doesn’t repulse. There’s a slight 
reflection in there at times, which gives him 
asense of asoul. We made sure to not make it so 
dark you didn’t get that. We would light for that. 
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Our director of photography, Pete Kozachik, was 
a genius. He lit it like a live-action film.” 

Selick had grown attached to the moon- 
faced lead. “I loved Jack Skellington,” he says. 
“He’s so self-centred. He gets so excited about 
things, he can convince himself of anything. And 
then eventually, very close to the end, he realises 
he totally screwed up, and then hustles to make 
things right.” Selick physically became Jack, 
often acting him out for his animators, creating 
the way he walked, the way he gestured, the way 
he danced on the back of a horse. Jack was now 
a true Frankenstein creature, part Burton, part 
Elfman, part Selick. However... Jack needed more. 

“My feelings were hurt for not having been 
invited to write it,” says Caroline Thompson 
now. Living with Elfman while he’d created the 
songs, she loved the material but, having just 
written Edward Scissorhands for Burton, only to 
see Michael McDowell hired to bring Nightmare 


to life, she was upset. Months later, though, 
when McDowell’s work was rejected, and 
production well underway, Burton hired 
Thompson. “They were desperate,” she 
remembers. “They were deep in. They needed 
ascript terribly.” Thompson went off to a coastal 
cabin and wrote it in a week. 

She too, then, says Burton, became part 
of Jack’s patchwork parentage. But as she 
saw it, her main task was to give life to Sally, 
the haphazardly stitched-together rag doll/ 
toxicologist created by bizarre, smothering, 
somewhat sadistic scientist Doctor Finkelstein. 
Sally is the hero of the piece, but thus far 
she wasn’t fleshed out. Thompson homed 
in on her, but to find a way in, asked for 
some changes. 

“When I got brought on, Sally looked like 
Brigitte Bardot,” she remembers. The writer 
couldn’t relate. “I said, ‘I’m not zaftig, I don’t 


understand how to write that character. Let’s 
make her more like [Hans Christian Andersen’s] 
The Little Match Girl’ And that’s who she 
became, visually.” For her, “asking them to 
re-characterise her physicality in the world as 
much closer to my own” made Sally personal, 
she says. Some indelible images immediately 
formed in Thompson’s mind, “the primary of 
which was Sally throwing herself out of the 
tower in which her dad kept her. And because 
she was stitched together, she fell apart when 
she landed on the ground, and then sewed 
herself back together again. I don’t know any 
woman who doesn’t feel that way,” she laughs. 
So there Thompson was, stitching this 
movie together just like Sally stitches herself 
together. With Sally’s new look, she reminded 
Thompson ofa spider, and she made her more 
strategic. Even Finkelstein, the duck-like quack 
keeping his creation captive, hit home. “I just 
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wrote about my dad and me,” says Thompson. 
Which sounds... unhealthy. “Well, you never met 
my dad!” she cackles. 

At Skellington Productions, the newly 
formed 40,000 square-foot space in San 
Francisco, Selick’s 120-strong crew went at it 
on 20 miniature sound stages and 230 sets, 
animating hundreds of puppets. There were, 
seemingly, infinite heads for Jack alone, 
including a different one for each syllable. 
“There were literally a few thousand, when you 
include the duplicates,” says Selick. “And there 
were kits: his angry kit, his sad kit, and so forth.” 
And if anything snapped? “Bonita DeCarlo was 
the head of puppet fabrication, and when they 
broke their limbs they were sent to the puppet 
hospital under her auspices.” 

Burton was shooting Batman Returns, so 
only made it to the Nightmare set a handful of 
times, but every week he’d be sent a few shots. 


“Tt was just very beautiful,” he says. “I’d always 
get so excited to see them — for any stop-motion 
I get excited when I see the dailies come in, 
because it’s like magic. It’s like something 
coming to life.” Dead Jack Skellington lived. 


least as much as the painstakingly slow process 
of stop-motion animation can hurtle — there 
were... conversations. When Jeffrey Katzenberg 
saw footage of the clown with the tearaway face 
he was, says Selick, “sickened”. Originally, that 
torn-away face revealed a horrifically bloody 
visage. “It really, really bothered him. It was 
fairly grotesque, but we figured, “Well, you'll 
only see ita moment, and, you know, it’s 
Halloween Town, horror town.” Selick asked 
Burton for advice; Burton told Selick it was up 
to him. Selick conceded. The torn-away face 
now revealed a hollow abyss. 

Elsewhere, things got more heated. Selick 
and Thompson quarrelled over dialogue. Selick 
presented a different ending to Burton, in 
which Oogie Boogie turned out to be Doctor 
Finkelstein; Burton, says Selick, “just hated it. 
He put it on fast-forward in the story reels.” 
Selick backed off. And then Thompson, 
unsatisfied with the very ending, in which she 
thought Jack and Sally’s romantic rendezvous 
was unearned, told Burton she thought they 
could do more with it. “I probably said it quite 
stressfully because I was stressed asking,” she 
remembers. It didn’t go down well. 

“T’ve seen worse,” deadpans Burton now of 
the various conflicts. “Any creative endeavour, 
there’s going to be disagreements. I’ve seen 
much, much worse.” Thompson laughs. “Yes, 
I’m sure he’s seen much worse,” she says. “I’ve 
seen much worse. And I’ve been worse.” 

Recently, rewatching the film, Thompson 
didn’t understand why she had a problem 
in the first place. Her hero, she says, is a lot 
stronger than she realised at the time. “Sally 
saved a lot of people’s asses all through the 
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story, including her own,” she says. “And she 
took her life in her own hands.” Thompson 
puts the tension down to a build-up of anxiety 
over a long three years of production. “And so 
the venting was enormous. But I’ve realised 

I treasure [the making of the film] in a way that 
I’ve never really said out loud before, and I’m so 
happy to have this chance to say it.” 

She has less happy memories of an early 
preview screening of the film, for which a 
cinema full of young kids were plonked in front 
of a very unfinished version, much of it still just 
storyboards. Let alone the fact that they were 
expecting traditional Disney output. Everybody 
seems to shudder at the memory of that 
screening. “Preview what, you know?” says 
Burton. “Previewing something where they’re 
nervous about it anyway, and it’s not ready to 
preview, and it’s just disastrous.” In an elevator 
afterwards, Elfman heard an exec saying, “Well, 
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kids hate it.” Elfman was incensed. But that 
quickly became the belief. 

Rather than a Walt Disney Pictures release, 
it was put out under the company’s more 
adult-leaning Touchstone banner (other 
Touchstone films in 1993 included cannibalistic 
survival drama Alive and Tina Turner biopic 
What’s Love Got To Do With It). “I'd been 
through enough to see what happens,” says 
Burton of Disney’s growing perception of the 
film, pre-release. “I had that with everything 
I ever did, from [his early 1980s short films with 
the studio] Vincent to Frankenweenie, ‘It’s too 
dark, it’s too this, it’s too that,’ when I know it’s 
not. It was the same boring argument, it gets 
more boring each time. But it’s the way it was. 

I was always grateful that the movie got made, 
so that’s one thing: check, positive. But the 
other stuff was always a bit of a struggle.” 

Finally, three weeks before release, it was 


retitled Tim Burton’s The Nightmare Before 
Christmas. Certainly not ‘Henry Selick’s 

The Nightmare Before Christmas’. And 
definitely not “Walt Disney’s The Nightmare 
Before Christmas’. Selick was somewhat 
stunned. “It threw me for a loop,” the director 
says, explaining that he would have been fine 
had it been named that from the start, or if 
he’d got a call from someone explaining it. 
“We'd already fully animated the main titles, 
these beautiful titles — they had flashes of 
lightning and then candy-corn would form the 
names and animate away. Just as we'd finished, 
it was, ‘Oh, by the way, the title’s changed, so 
throw that out.” 

It was all a bit of a scramble, to work out 
how to present this singular concoction to the 
world. As Thompson concludes, “Nightmare 
was fresh and it was frightening.” The latter 
more to the grown-ups than the kids. 
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shopping in Tokyo when they first saw what 
was happening. It was 2005, while they were 
promoting Charlie And The Chocolate Factory. 
Turning a corner, they saw some Jack and 
Sally and Oogie Boogie merch. And then more. 
And more. 

This was unexpected. On the film’s 1993 
release, it earned $50 million from its $18 million 
budget, and then just, well, went away. But now, 
over a decade later on the streets of Tokyo, were 
these amazing toys. “At the beginning, Disney 
were struggling with merchandise, they didn’t 
think they could do it because all the characters 
had thin arms and legs and it didn’t fit into the 
toy-making scheme of things,” says Burton. “So 
then this Japanese group, Jun Planning, made 
this most brilliant line of toys, brilliant. That set 
the standard and showed them that it could be 
done. So they took that lead.” 
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And as the film’s cult following increased, 
the studio finally embraced it. The Touchstone 
branding was dropped as it officially became 
a Disney film, Cinderella’s castle logo and all. 
Every Halloween, the theme parks’ Haunted 
Mansion attractions are transformed into a 
Nightmare Before Christmas experience. Regular 
live concerts at the likes of the Hollywood Bowl 
star cast members alongside superstar fans like 
Billie Eilish. And to date the film has now been 
released in US cinemas a whopping fen times. 

Some years ago, there was talk of a potential 
CG sequel, but Burton nixed it. “To me the 
movie is very important,” he says. “I’ve done 
sequels, I’ve done other things, I’ve done 
reboots, I’ve done all that shit, right? I don’t 
want that to happen to this. It’s nice that people 
are maybe interested [in another one], but ’m 
not. I feel like that old guy who owns a little 
piece of property and won’t sell to the big 


power-plant that wants to take my land.” 

His voice changes. Suddenly, Tim Burton 
sounds like a grizzled prospector. “Get off of my 
land!” he barks. “You pesky little... You ain’t 
getting this property! I don’t care what you 
want to build on it. You come on my property... 
Where’s my shotgun?” 

Selick is just happy. “It’s wonderful to be 
a part of something that has a life like this,” 
he says of the film’s long, spindly legs. The 
Nightmare Before Christmas was the little movie 
that could, a true labour of love that spiralled 
from the minds of misfits. And that, explains 
Thompson, is why it endures. “Everybody feels 
like a misfit,” she says. “I don’t know a single 
person on earth who does not.” Long live the 
Skellington crew. @ 
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TWO DECADES IN THE MAKING, MICHAEL MANN’S RACING DRAMA 
IS AS PRECISION-ENGINEERED AS THE CARS THEMSELVES. WE TALK TO HIM, 
ADAM DRIVER AND PENELOPE CRUZ ABOUT LEAVING NOTHING TO CHANCE 
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MICHAEL MANN WANTS TO 
make you feel something. “I wanted 
to put you in that car,” he says. 
“T wanted you to experience it as 
if you were driving the car.” 
When youre watching Ferrari, it 
is you gripping the wheel to take those 
tight turns, shaving milliseconds off 
the timed lap. It is your gloved hand on 
the gearstick when it jams, and you feel 
it like it’s your own body about to bear 
the consequences of the car’s sickening 
slide around that bend in the track. 
As a viewer, it’s a sweaty experience. 
“Always, the objective was to get that 
sense of agitation,” says Mann. Mission 
very accomplished. 
A Michael Mann film is traditionally 
arestless one — visually beautiful but kinetic 
at its heart. Ferrari does not stick to the 
conventions of a standard biopic, following 
a guy from cradle to grave, casting moral 
judgements on his wins and losses. “I would 
have had zero interest in some biopic summary 
of ten years of anybody’s life,” says Mann, waving 
it away. “I mean, I’d be fascinated to see that on 
the History channel, but [that’s] a documentary, 
it’s not drama.” 

It’s October, and we’re in a hotel by the 
Thames. Mann’s in town to present Ferrari 
to the London Film Festival — a surprise 
appearance that, later today, will make the crowd 
lose their minds. This is a white-knuckle speed 
race through three intense months of being 
alive as Enzo Ferrari, the 59-year-old Italian 
founder of the car manufacturer, played by 
Adam Driver. In those three months in 1957, 
discrete parts of Ferrari’s life converged: the 
first anniversary of his son Dino’s death from 
muscular dystrophy at the age of 24, Ferrari’s 
fractured relationship with his wife Laura 
(Penélope Cruz), her discovery of his secret 
family with Lina Lardi (Shailene Woodley), 
potential bankruptcy, and the company’s 
preparation for the infamous Mille Miglia — 

a one-thousand-mile, famously brutal open-road 
race from Brescia to Rome and back. It’s... a lot. 
Mann describes it as “operatic”. But also: it’s 
true. He laughs. “That’s just what happened in 
those three months!” 

A filmmaker wanting you to feel something is 
not unusual, but this is aman in love. Mann has 
raced cars since the 90s, in the Ferrari Challenge 


goes 
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— “only in an amateur-ish way” — but has 
been smitten with these machines since 1967, 
when he was a 24-year-old film student in 
London and a Ferrari 275 GTB four-cam rolled 
by him in the street. He was struck by the 
sculptural beauty of it, the speed of it. Ferrari 
himself called his own addiction to these cars, 
which brought him so close to destruction, his 
“terrible joy”. The experience of driving one is 
savage, threatening, exhilarating — all the 
elements of being fiercely alive. 

Mann wants you to feel that. 
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HOUGH HE CAN PINPOINT 
first laying eyes on a Ferrari, 
Mann is not entirely sure when 
the film first came into being. 
Lunch with Sydney Pollack 
somewhere around the year 2000, he thinks. At 
one point later, he and Pollack even switched seats, 
with Pollack directing and Mann producing. 
Cast were attached and then detached: Christian 
Bale and Hugh Jackman were at different times 
almost Enzo, and Noomi Rapace was going to 
play Laura. Mann made five other films in that 
time. But the genesis of it was a 1991 biography, 
Enzo Ferrari: The Man And The Machine 
by motorsports journalist Brock Yates, and 
a screenplay based on it by Troy Kennedy Martin, 
writer of the The Italian Job (1969). Mann’s 
not even sure whose idea that was — there were 
a lot of lunches in those days. Maybe Walter Hill 
had something to do with it. But it was always 
only ever going to be those dramatic three 
months. “That’s the nucleus. It was always 
only that concept.” 

In many ways, the intensity of this period in 
Ferrari's life means that the scenes in the cars 
come as some kind of emotional relief. At the 
wheel, you cannot experience heartbreak, grief 
or regret — there is no space for it. You need 
absolute focus or you could lose seconds on 
the clock, or die. Adam Driver, who says he 
was not previously a car guy, discovered this in 
pre-production, when Mann had him drive race 
cars — both modern Ferraris, and the older, more 
dangerous open-wheel bodiless kind closer to the 
ones in the film — to get a window into Enzo’s 
mindset. “You do understand how he took the 
lessons from being a racer and the mentality of 
being a racer and applied it to how he moved in 
the world,” says Driver. “In our version, he was 
someone who was aware of all of these pitfalls 
and potential crashes that were going to happen 
around him, but was just so practised at this 
prolonged focus.” 

Version. This is a word that keeps 
reappearing when both Mann and Driver talk 
of Enzo Ferrari. Millions of words have been 
written about him. There are multiple museums 
devoted to him. Internet message boards still 
argue over the reason he wore dark sunglasses 
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— was it grief, fashion, or even a lazy eye? He died 
35 years ago. The man has become mythology. 
Finding the real Ferrari, or at least their version 
of him, in the mess of conflicting accounts was 


the first step. 


ANN IS METICULOUS 
in his research. “I always 
try to dive as deep as 
possible, but I’m only 
interested in actionable 
research,” he says. His aim with each of his 
films is a kind of cultural immersion, like 
a psychological anthropologist. In preparation 
for 1981's Thief, he hung out with thieves; he 
got James Caan to learn to crack safes so we 
could watch him do it for real on the screen. 
For 1992’s The Last Of The Mohicans, the 
production team spent eight weeks growing 
the same corn crops they would have farmed 
in 1757, something so subtle the audience 
wouldn’t notice, but Mann believes it fed into 
the performances. On 1995’s Heat, he went on 
twice-weekly ride-alongs with an LAPD 
plain-clothes commander for nine months. Now 
the Ferrari pre-production research files fill an 
office. After all, he’s had over 20 years to amass 
this knowledge. “Nothing fits preconceptions,” 
says Mann. “It’s life in all its detail. The research 
is about digging in and finding stuff that makes it 
all come alive.” 

He spent time in Modena, the town where 
Ferrari lived and built his factory, among the 
“tough, strafing, sarcastic, sardonic wit” of the 
locals. Much of it is unchanged, filled with 
families who have been there for generations. 
“People don’t emigrate — they never leave 
Modena,” says Mann. “If they leave, they come 
back.” He got a shave at the barbershop where 
Enzo would go, by the son of the guy who shaved 
Enzo. Mann met with Enzo and Laura’s doctor, 
who shared copies of love letters Enzo wrote to 
Laura long after their separation, right up until 
her death (Enzo was kind of a hypochondriac; 
he and the doctor were close). When Mann met 
Piero, Ferrari’s son, he was still living in Enzo’s 
house. “There’s a room in that house which is 
exactly as Enzo left it — including a briefcase. 
Adam and I were there, and Piero opened it for 
the first time. He had a cabinet of his father’s 
diaries, they go back to the 1930s. Every day, in 
his perfect penmanship and purple ink.” 

Driver latched onto this purple ink, these 
diaries becoming his own Rosetta Stone. “To me, 
that was very telling about how paranoid he was, 
and how exacting he was with every little detail,” 
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he says. “He didn’t want anyone to be able 

to recreate his signature. His life was very 
regimented, and he was definitely a creature of 
habit, which is something I relate to — maybe 
because acting is so wild and inconsistent that 
you crave some kind of structure.” 

As for Mann’s forensic research, Driver says 
that anyone who might regard it as overkill is 
missing the point. “People are focusing on that 
part, and then kind of forget the emotion that he’s 
after,” he says. “All of Michael’s notes are about 
internal life. He’s not someone who’s done all this 
research and has to prove it by every moment 
being 100 per cent historically accurate. The 
thing he’s mostly pursuing is a feeling. There’s 
areason he’s specific about it having to be this 
engine — you can’t just recreate that feeling 
with anything. He’s also very interested in the 
abstract. It’s no wonder that he gravitated 
towards Ferrari. There’s a wildness to those cars 
— they are innovative and mechanical, but 
they’re also really beautiful and mysterious. They 
are moving pieces of art.” 
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IKE ANY SELF-RESPECTING 
melodrama — a word Mann 
embraces wholeheartedly — 
death and loss haunt this film. 

It is in the risk the drivers take 
each time they get behind the wheel, and in the 
pre-race letters they write and tuck into their 
hotel mirror frames in case they do not return. 
While Enzo’s true grief is glimpsed only briefly at 
his son’s mausoleum and then hidden behind 
dark glasses, it is in his ferocious wife Laura that 
we see the true weight of the loss of Dino — a grief 
so all-encompassing it becomes her psychological 
prison. Her every step is the physical embodiment 
of a woman hurting — Penélope Cruz even 
suggested wearing orthopaedic shoes after using 
arock under her foot in rehearsal. But it was 
another moment of Mann research that unlocked 
this woman for Cruz. He took her to the apartment 
where Laura lived. The wallpaper in the room 
where she died was just as she had left it. 

“Tt was a lot of colours that were supposed 
to be happy, but to me it had a very sad energy,” 
says Cruz. (Mann thinks that because in her later 
years Laura was bedridden, she had chosen 
something more like she was herself in her 
twenties, when she sang in cabarets: vivacious, 
extroverted). “I started to cry, understanding 
what it would be like for this woman spending so 
much time hiding in that room, missing her son, 
and missing what she had in that relationship 
with Enzo. There was something that happened 
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to me in that room, and I think it also happened 
to Michael.” Mann ended up recreating this 
wallpaper exactly for Ferrari. “For us it had 
ameaning,” says Cruz. “We could see it there, 
and remember the effect it had on us the first 
time we saw it.” 

Cruz also felt the burden of doing Laura 
justice, and Ferrari is a kind of corrective to the 
story of awoman who has been largely forgotten 
in the history of the company, despite it being her 
own valuables pawned in the beginning that were 
used to start it, and her “incredible eagle-eye for 
bullshit” that kept it going. “When I was doing my 
research,” continues Cruz, “a lot of people were 
saying to me she had mental problems, she was 
just hiding at home, she was crazy — she had 
nothing to do with the company. And the more 
I would read about her, the more furious these 
comments would make me. She’s much more 
important for the family than people have 
known, or people wanted to know.” Cruz found 
a detail about Laura that she wishes had made 
its way into the film: each night before a big race, 
Laura would sleep in the garage with the tyres 
so that no-one could steal or slash them. 

“It’s one more woman living in the shadow 
of aman,” she says. In this case, it’s also 
a woman once regarded as a witch getting an 
overdue retrial, with an empathetic Michael 
Mann presiding. 


HE REASON THIS FILM 

took so many years to make 

is not an artistic one. Until 

Ford V Ferrari came out in 2019, 

“no car-racing movies ever 
made money, ever. Ever,” says Mann, grinning at 
the insanity of trying to pitch one in America, 
where, until recently, professional car-racing 
wasn’t even that big a deal. (We're guessing 
multiple instalments of the Fast & Furious series 
have been disqualified here for vibe-related 
reasons.) It was hard to drum up the domestic 
funding. But he believes the wait was fortuitous. 

“T think the movie’s better for me making 

it now than if I made it 20 years ago,” he says. 
He’s 80 now, and has been around long enough 
to be sure of some things — both as aman and 
a filmmaker. “I understand more about life, 
Iunderstand more about these people. I think 
Ijust know more about dramatic characterisation. 
I’m particularly attracted to the challenge of 
anomalies,” he considers. “And people living with 
contradictions, who are contradictory — and 
how you structure a contradiction so that it is 
accessible to the audience. If you can do that, it 
has greater staying power — it’s more impactful. 
It’s why a good Bach fugue sticks around — it’s 


more contrapuntal.” 

Mann has said that he starts all of his films at 
the end and works backwards, and if you think 
back to memorable scenes (diners aside), the 
endings particularly stick. In 2015, he finally 
found one for Ferrari, and reverse-engineered 
it into Troy Kennedy Martin’s script. “The end 
is both a resolution and a duality at the same 
time,” he explains. He likes the word “duality”. 
The contradictions and complications inherent 
ina human being interest him, but he bristles 
at the suggestion his lead characters might be 
especially damaged — be it Frank in Thief, Neil 
McCauley in Heat, or now Enzo Ferrari. “I think 
we allare,” he says. “I’m trying to make people 
be impactful and be real. I’m not interested in 
superheroes. Everybody’s walking around with 
things in their life they’re not happy with, and 
the things you are happy with... I mean, this is 
life. This is how we are.” 

That ending he wrote in 2015, the resolution 
and the duality, is based on a backstory we don’t 
even see on screen — it is Mann’s deep research 
drenching every line in meaning. But there’s 
something in it that goes beyond plot. You may 
not fully understand the intricacies of an internal- 
combustion engine, but you feel it when it roars. @ 
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Plastic 
fantastic 


GRETA GERWIG’S BARBIE 
BLEW EVERY OTHER 
BLOCKBUSTER AWAY THIS 
SUMMER. SHE REFLECTS 
ON ITS GROUNDBREAKING 
SUCCESS AND WILDEST 
CREATIVE SWINGS 


WORDS BEN TRAVIS 


TALK ABOUT PAINTING the town pink. When 
Barbie landed this summer, cinemas were 
flooded with fuchsia-clad film fans, strapping 

in for a riotously rule-breaking comedy that 
belied its origins as a toy-doll movie. That’s what 
you get when you hand the Dreamhouse keys 
over to a filmmaker as unique as Greta Gerwig 

— someone who both revelled in Barbie’s high- 
gloss surface, while daring to make a film that 
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probed behind it to tap into deep emotions 
and unexpected existential questions. With 
prog-rock dance-battles. 

Fresh from conquering the box office 
with 2023’s biggest film ($1.4 billion and 
counting), Gerwig sat down with Empire to 
reflect on her experience at the eye of the 
storm, her boldest creative decisions, and 
what Barbie means for the future — both hers, 
and Hollywood’s. 


What is it like for you, months after release, 
to still be in the world of Barbie? 

It’s truly wonderful that it resonated the way it 
did, and that people saw it in packed cinemas. 
Noah Baumbach and I were writing it in the 
middle of lockdown. There was no communal 
experience of being in a movie theatre together 
in the dark, and laughing, and feeling joy, and 
maybe crying together. It was something that 

I wanted so badly. This film... first of all, we 
thought nobody would ever let us make it. 
[Laughs] But it was almost like building our own 
portal to the future, when people were together 
— using the movie to conjure togetherness in 

a movie theatre. Being able to now talk about it 
from the perspective of that experience having 


happened, and still be happening, is just wonderful. 


It’s such a bold film, not at all a typical big 
studio comedy blockbuster. There must 
have been a feeling while you were making 
it of, “Am I getting away with this? Can I get 
away with this?” 

I share your disbelief that this ever got made. 
[Laughs] The script we wrote was outlandish, 
and bananas, and just really unlike anything 
else. The fact that they signed on even initially 
was sort of incredible. And then once we were 
making it, it was totally bold and outrageous, 


even in the execution. When we were first 
talking to department heads, they said, “Oh, 
well, surely we'll need to shoot in Australia or in 
California, so we can get the beaches.” And 

I said, “Oh no - everything’s interior. We’re 
gonna shoot this all inside. They’re all going to 
be builds.” And they said, “What?!” I was like, 
“Oh yeah, no, we’re gonna have painted skies, 
and fake oceans...” In that moment, no-one 
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Clockwise 
from left: 
Greta Gerwig 
with Margot 
Robbie, 
Alexandra 
Shipp, Michael 
Cera, America 
Ferrara and 
Ariana 
Greenblatt; 
Bring on the 
Kens! Ryan 
Gosling flanked 
by Kingsley 
Ben-Adir and 
Ncuti Gatwa; 
Sparkle-tastic!; 
Barbie and Ken 
blend in with 
the real world... 
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knows what’s in your head, nobody knows that 
that’s what you want to do. It’s such a strange, 
constructed thing. That was a bold choice. There 
were many moments throughout the making of 
it that I thought, “I just need to keep going. I’ve 
already committed to so much strangeness on 
the screen. There’s no walking back now.” 


Cinemas were sold out on opening weekend, 
everybody was wearing pink — what were 
you feeling, in the middle of all that? 

The pink part — I have to say that was totally 
organic, and not something I could have 
anticipated. I didn’t know people were going to 
do it. And they’re dressing up, they’re showing 
up en masse in pink. I live in New York, and I saw 
all these people walking around in pink, in my 
neighbourhood! It just felt amazing. And then 

I see men wearing pink, and I was like, “They 

all went to Barbie!” It was just very sweet. My 
son, who’s four, said, “Mom, there’s a Jot of 
Barbies here today.” He’s not seen the movie, 

he doesn’t know what that means. But he has 

an idea of it. Also, as a lover of movies, the fact 
that movies were at the centre of a global 
conversation was extraordinary. 


What’s the creative decision that you had to 
fight for the hardest, that paid off to the 
highest degree? 

Gosh, I don’t know if it’s one decision. Every 
part of the movie was something I had to really 
go to bat for, because none of it is obvious. None 
of it would you say, “Oh, this is a wonderful 
decision! Why don’t you have them ride 
imaginary horses?” But I could just see it so 
clearly in my mind. That makes it very easy to 
fight for what you love — and it doesn’t feel like 
a fight. Youre just telling people exactly how it 
has to be. That’s actually my experience ofit. > 
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Even when there’s a push and pull with a studio 
or with Mattel about, “Well, what is this? How is 
it gonna work?”, it’s less like, “Here’s my 
position, there’s their position,” and more you 
just saying, “I’ve seen the future. Youre in it! 
And it looks like this.” The Ken dream ballet was 
definitely a moment where people didn’t really 
know what it was, or why it needed to be there. 
And I was just pretty certain about it. It was just 
so marvellous when we shot it — it became so 
clear so quickly: “This is right, this is the right 
way to do this.” 


Iam bowled over by the ending of this film. 
The fact that your summer Barbie comedy 
ends with a conversation between Barbie 
and Ruth Handler about what it means to be 
alive — what it means to be a woman, what it 
means to be brave, to participate in life, to 
take that first breath, to commit to being 
alive — all happening in an existential void 
of some kind... 

[Laughs incredulously] 


... was it always clear that that was how the 
film needed to end? 

Dolls are these inanimate objects, that are in 

a conversation with us about what it means to 
be human. And we have all these strategies to 
avoid, as Ruth said, how uncomfortable it is. 
Because it’s uncomfortable. And there’s pain 
and suffering, and joy, and everything in- 
between. What does it mean to take all of that 
on? And what are the ways we try to put it in 

a box, so it’s containable? It never stays that way. 
I wanted it to feel almost like a conversation 
with God, or with a creator. And Ruth Handler 
literally is this creator. The idea of God being 
Rhea Perlman, saying, “Life is uncomfortable, 
and then you die”... But it’s not mean — it’s 
funny, and it’s tender. 

Thad this secret hope for the movie that you 
might find yourself unexpectedly crying, and not 
knowing why. All of the images you see, when 
[Ruth] says, “Take my hands... Now close your 
eyes... Now feel”, those were all images that 
were submitted by the cast and crew who made 
Barbie — people’s sisters, and wives, and 
mothers, and aunts, and daughters. It was just 
these snapshots of life. You don’t know that, 
but also I believe that audiences feel that it’s 
personal. I wanted it to be embroidered with 
something so specific to the people who 
made it. Ending a summer comedy with 
a conversation about death is one thing, and 
then also putting home videos from people’s 
lives, that are personal to these people, felt 
like another movement towards making it 
something that could [not] have been made 
by any other group of people. 


Barbie often finds herself crying without 
knowing why. The performances are so 
daring — Margot [Robbie] shifts so 
effortlessly between moments of incredible 
comedy and extreme pathos, while Ryan 
Gosling is on his own very specific register. 


Right: Barbie 
gets a reality 
check. Below, 
clockwise from 
left: Eyes and 
teeth! Ben-Adir 
and Gosling 
beam for the 
camera; Ken and 
Barbie sailing 
into adventure; 
Barbie with the 
doll’s real-life 
inventor, 

Ruth Handler 

— played by 
Rhea Perlman. 


How do you navigate those tones, and make 
sure that it all coheres into the same film? 
They’re both incredible actors. Every person in 
the ensemble is just outrageously talented. 
The thing I started with, for everyone, was just 
total sincerity. I had this feeling — you don’t 
have to try to make it funny. You have to try 

to make it truthful. And it will be funny, if 
youre very truthful. One of the reasons I love 
Margot and Ryan is, that’s the way they work 
naturally. They’re never standing outside 

of a performance, even when it’s extremely 
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constructed and big. They’re always working 
from the inside. For everyone, that was the 
philosophy behind it — find how it’s real, 

and how it’s grounded, and how even when 


it’s utterly ridiculous there’s something deeply 
felt about it. 


Barbie is the biggest film of the year. 

It looks and operates unlike any other 
billion-dollar movie. What does that mean 
— for yourself as a filmmaker, for what this 
says about what audiences want, or what 


“I share your 
disbelief 
that this ever 
got made.” 


GRETA GERWIG 


Above: Kate 
McKinnon 
keeps it real as 
Weird Barbie. 
Left: Gerwig 
and Gosling 
have a Ken 
confab. Below: 
Simu Liu fronts 
up the Ken 
dance. 


studios make? 
It meant so much to me, because it was a risk to 
make the movie. There was absolutely nothing 
to point to before — we weren’t able to use 
anything as what they call a ‘comp’. That’s 

how they build budgets, and they assess risk. 

I know we wouldn’t have been able to make this 
movie had Patty Jenkins not made Wonder 
Woman. But at the same time, we weren’t able 
to use Wonder Woman as an example, because 
superheroes are their own category. You can’t 
use Disney Princesses because that’s its own 
category. This didn’t really have a thing that we 
could point to. Now this is acomp that other 
people can use and say, “Well, it works here.” It’s 
a female character, and it’s a comedy, and Noah 
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and I wrote it, lady director, all of these 
things — it’s big, and that worked. So hopefully 
with other female characters looking forward, 
that helps. 

But more than that, one thing that 
goes beyond even gender — it’s weird! It’s 
a wonderfully weird movie! It’s not like anything 
else. It is odd. The recognition that people are 
interested made me feel very wonderful, 
because I was like, “Oh! Everyone’s strange, and 
that’s okay!” We’re all open to different, strange 
things — maybe even more open than studios 
necessarily assume. I think that there’s room 
both to have movies that are female-driven and 
-led, but also things that are just dancing to 
their own beat. It’s possible. So I hope that 
for women, and filmmakers, and also for 
moviemakers who have a strange dream. [Laughs] 


There are all these other Mattel movies 

in the works. Have you spoken to any 
filmmakers attached to Mattel projects 
about navigating that line between the 
commerce and the art? 

I haven’t talked to other filmmakers. But 

I obviously had this kind of magical experience 
with [Mattel], and they’re really led by Ynon 
[Kreiz], their CEO. He gave me total freedom 
and total faith. It was brave. And he literally 
never questioned it. Certainly, lots of people 
went through concerns, but he was steadfast. He 
thought, “I believe in your vision.” I genuinely 
think their take-away was that take-away — 
swing for the fences. Because actually, no-one 
knows. I don’t know where their stages of 
different projects are, but I think their 
take-away was, “Go big or go home.” 


What about you? We’ve heard reports 

of Narnia, and leaning towards studio 
movies. Where do you see yourself moving 
to beyond Barbie? 

T hope I’m making movies for the next 40-plus 
years. And I want to be able to make movies of 
all sizes. I want to be able to make tiny movies, 
and huge movies. Because there’s all different 
kinds of stories I want to tell, and you always 
want the size of the canvas to match the size of 
the picture. When I look at people who I admire, 
they’ve been able to have that freedom of 
expression. So that’s what I’ve always been 
interested in doing. I’m writing, and I’m starting 
to dream and think about what I’m approaching. 
I would say the land of Narnia is equally exciting 
and terrifying. I have nothing really to report 
onit, other than it’s something I actually was 
talking about before I made Barbie. So that’s 
been in my unconscious, working its way 
through. That’s been a pattern for me. I wrote 

a draft of Little Women before I made Lady Bird. 
Movies, between writing them and making 
them, exist in these five- or six-year arcs. The 
new arc starts before the other one is done. So 

I feel like I’m always going into my past, and 
going to the future at the same time. 


BARBIE |S OUT NOW ON DVD, BLU-RAY, 4K AND DIGITAL 
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Let’s 
talk 


about 
Sex 


IRA SACHS, DIRECTOR OF 
PASSAGES, ON THE STIR 
SEX SCENES CAUSE IN 
MODERN CINEMA 


WORDS OLLY RICHARDS 


IRA SACHS THINKS we're not getting enough 
sex. At least in cinema. His latest movie, 
Passages, caused a bit of a stir earlier this year 
for its frank depictions of sex. It centres on 
Tomas (Franz Rogowski), a movie director 
who has sex with a woman, Agathe (Adele 
Exarchopoulos), after his movie’s wrap 

party, then goes home and tells his husband 
Martin (Ben Whishaw) all about it. As Tomas 
moves between his two lovers, driven by an 
unquenchable thirst for attention, sex is a means 
of connection, power, revenge, even rejection. 

Despite there being nothing especially 
graphic about the scenes — unless you're 
scandalised by the sight of Ben Whishaw’s 
buttocks — their intimacy caused the MPAA 
to issue an NC-17 rating on Passages’ US 
release, considered a kiss of death for a movie’s 
commercial prospects. It means nobody 
below the age of 18 can see it, so most cinemas 
won't show it. 

“T think the thing that unsettles these 
unnamed people who make these decisions 
[about ratings] is that the sex scenes are pretty 
long,” says Sachs. “Long meaning they seem real, 
and real seems dangerous.” In his view, that 
speaks to a larger issue in cinema. His sex scenes 
are not any more explicit than anything we used 
to regularly see on screen, but people remark 
on them because sex has disappeared from 
movies. Because movies, he thinks, have become 
less mature. 

“Tt’s not that sex is not in cinema,” he says. 
“Adults are not in cinema. You don’t have adult 
people living real lives in movies — do you 
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expect there to be a lot of sex scenes in 
Marvel movies? Marvel movies are the only 
things being made, so of course there’s no sex.” 
This may be something of an exaggeration — 
there are quite a few non-Marvel films about — 
but Sachs’ broader point is that small movies 
about adult themes, like his, have become 
ararity. In the 1970s, films like Carnal 
Knowledge or Don’t Look Now could make 
box-office gold out of messy grown-up 
relationships. In 2023, out of the top 50 highest- 
grossing movies in the US, the only one that 
features adults being frank about sex is 
Oppenheimer, and by nobody’s definition is that 
a movie about sexuality. 

“Studio films are not interested in everyday 
life,” says Sachs. “I think it’s become what 
people expect to see in series on television. 
There’s been a shift in terms of what the studios 
feel will attract people to the cinema.” 

There are those who think the near 
disappearance of sex from mainstream cinema 
is a positive thing. You'll find plenty of posts on 
social media talking about on-screen sex as 


gratuitous, problematic or exploitative of actors. 


Sachs dismisses the social-media discussion the 
moment it’s raised. “Have you ever talked to 
a human being who says that?” he asks. “It 
seems to be fabricated and manufactured... 
When someone can present me one person who 
will actually speak in a human voice about this 
subject, then I’ll engage with the conversation.” 
He feels no obligation to justify his use of 
sex scenes, but considers them an essential part 
of depicting a person’s interior life. “They’re 
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another layer of experience,” he says when Top to bottom: 
asked whether his movies would work as well Close encounter: 
with the sex removed. “Most scenes a movie Tomas (Franz 
could live without, but everything you put in the Rogowski) and 
movie is a form of depth. There’s a scene in the Agathe (Adéle 
film where Agathe sings to Tomas a song her Exarchopoulos); 
father taught her. That scene could also not Dangerous 
exist, but the film is better for it.” liaison; Tomas 
Sachs’ approach to directing sex scenes is with husband 
as uncoy as his views on their existence. He Martin (Ben 
doesn’t use intimacy coordinators (“They Whishaw); The 
are not the law — I asked”). Not because he’s three leads 
against them, but because he doesn’t see their with director 
advantage in his films. “Intimacy coordinators Ira Sachs. 
have a great place in giving voice to potentially 
exploited participants in the apparatus of 
filmmaking. That has real value.” The reason 
he doesn’t use them is because he wants space 
“for improvisation, which for me is very 
significant in terms of the texture of the movies 
I make.” He prefers “a clear and conscious 
conversation about the boundaries the actors 
want to establish, in terms of what they’re 
comfortable with. Once those boundaries are 
established, I follow them.” 
As long as Sachs is making movies, sex will 
always be part of the picture. And whatever 
the MPAA or TikTok may suggest, he’s certain 
people want it that way. He says, “I feel there’s 
much more desire to see more sexuality 
and intimacy in film, based on the positive 
response I’ve had to Passages, than there 
is a desire for less.” 


Checking in again 


PSYCHO Il 


WORDS CHRIS HEWITT 


NORMAN BATES GETS a bad rap, what with all 
the shower murders and such, but on the bright 
side, he changed Tom Holland’s life. Twice. The 
first time was in 1960, when a young Holland (not 
that one) watched Alfred Hitchcock’s Psycho, 
and was blown away. “It changed my life,” the 
filmmaker says. “It changed my appreciation 

of horror.” The second time was when Holland, 
then an actor trying to transition into 
screenwriting, was given the chance to write 

a sequel to that Hitchcock movie some 22 years 


later, with Anthony Perkins returning as the 
iconic killer. Psycho I7’s reputation as a devilish 
thriller in its own right has grown over the years, 
and here Holland looks back on how he, and 
director Richard Franklin, checked back into 
the Bates Motel... 


THE BEGINNING 


Holland isn’t entirely sure why Universal decided 
to make a second Psycho at the beginning of the 
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’80s. Perhaps they didn’t want to do so while 
Hitchcock was alive (he died in 1980), perhaps it 
was a response to another Psycho IT, a novel by 
Robert Bloch — the original creator of Norman 
Bates — or perhaps it was just a quick cash-in on 
a lucrative library title at a time when sequels, 
and horror sequels, were beginning to proliferate. 
But what Holland does know is that Richard 
Franklin, a student of Hitchcock’s, was given the 
directing gig, which gave him an in. “He’d read 

a couple of spec screenplays I’d written, and 

we got along because we had a mutual love of 
Psycho,” says Holland. “I think he recognised my 
sincerity. And we were so certain we were going 
to be savaged by the critics that we were free.” 


THE PSYCHO 


Rather than continuing the adventures of the 
Bates Motel with new guests checking in to be 
bumped off by a new owner, Holland pitched 

a story that would see Norman released from 
a mental institution and reinstalled as the 
motel’s owner, only to be plagued by a series of 


murders and a number of phone calls from 
someone claiming to be his mother — making 
him question his sanity. “The way I wrote it, you 
feel sorry for Norman,” says Holland. “You're 
hoping that he says sane.” 

There was just one small problem: “Tony 
turned it down. He didn’t want to do it. He had 
avery ambivalent relationship with Norman 
Bates. It changed his career and, in a way, 
destroyed his chances of being a teen idol, which 
is what he was headed for at that time. So he 
was very reluctant to take the part. But I was an 
actor to begin with, and the script I wrote had 
a wonderful arc for the character of Norman 
Bates. And after he read it, Tony said, “Yes.” 


THE SHOWER SCENE 

Psycho ITis filled with little nods to the original 
movie — look out for a shadow in the shape of 
Hitchcock’s silhouette when Norman and new 
friend Mary (Meg Tilly) enter a room at one 
point — but there’s one thing Holland and Franklin 
thought was off-limits: the shower scene. “Who 
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would dare?” laughs Holland. “How could you 
ever compete with Mr Hitchcock?” Instead, the 
movie opens with the original shower scene — 
Janet Leigh’s Marion Crane being shrieked to 
death by Bernard Herrmann’s strings as much 
as Norman’s knife — in glorious black and white. 
“T think Richard wanted that,” says Holland. 

“Tf you've got greatness in the original, why not 
use it?” 


THE TWIST 


Just as Psycho hinged on a wild twist, though, 

so does Psycho IT. It’s revealed halfway through 
that Norman’s pal Mary is, in fact, the daughter 
of the vengeful Lila Loomis (Vera Miles, the 
other returning star from the original) and, 
therefore, the niece of Marion Crane, and that 
she and Lila have been working to deliberately 
tip Norman over the edge into insanity. Only 
things don’t go according to plan, first when Mary 
finds herself becoming won over by Norman, 
and then when an unknown killer starts putting 
the ‘RIP’ into TripAdvisor. “That was part of the 
original concept,” says Holland. “We needed 

a bad person putting pressure on Norman, and 
we had to start to attack Norman’s sanity.” 


THE ENDING 


It also sets up the another, even bigger twist, in 
which it is revealed that Norman hasn’t been 
imagining the strange voice claiming to be his 


mother. It turns out that Norma Bates wasn’t 
Norman’s mother at all — instead, she’s Mrs Spool 
(Claudia Bryar), a local waitress who has been 
keeping a very close eye on her son, including 
killing anyone who gets in his way. “I don’t know 
how I came up with the idea of the real mother,” 
admits Holland. “I think I wrote myself into 
acorner and had to think of something. And then 
Icame up with Mrs Spool from the diner.” It all 
sets up the film’s shocking finale, in which Norman 
— who hasn’t killed anyone in the movie — is 
visited by Mrs Spool and has a psychotic break, 
killing her by not only poisoning her tea but 
whacking her over the head with a shovel. “I knew 
that it was a tragedy,” says Holland. “I knew that 
Norman had to be destroyed and sent back to 
what he’d been in the beginning. I couldn’t do 

a happy ending. It just wasn’t right. And when we 
previewed the film, every time he picked up that 
shovel, the entire audience fell off their seats.” 


THE AFTERMATH 


Psycho II was well received critically and 
commercially, and proved vital in helping 
Holland make the transition to the director's 
chair two years later, with Fright Night. “It’s 
the film that opened up my career,” he says. “It 
changed Richard’s life too. But I thought it had 
been forgotten. Yet it was mentioned in Scream 
VI, and I’ve heard Quentin Tarantino say he 
liked it better than the original. So it’s really 
entered into popular culture. It’s going to be 
here long after I’m gone, and I never expected 
it. It’s just wonderful.” What a trip. 
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Peter Jackson's 


Middle-earth 
movies 


ONE RANKING TO RULE THEM ALL... 


OUR 
CRITICS 


NICK DE 
SEMLYEN 
Once spent a day 
in actual Hobbiton. 
Had three 
breakfasts. 


vm 


Be 


C\ 
KELECHI 


EHENULO 
She ranks 
precisely when 
she means to. 


pie 


JOHN 
NUGENT 
Has never tossed 
a dwarf. 


HELEN 


O’HARA 
This is the furthest 
away from home 
she’s ever been. 


4 


SELMAN HOSGOR 


Helen: So, the Peter Jackson 
Tolkien films. Iam old enough 
to remember downloading the 
Fellowship Of The Ring trailer 
on my very basic computer 
and being so hyped, more than 
maybe I’ve ever been in my life. 
John: I have a very distinct 
memory of watching 
Fellowship in 2001. I hadn’t 
actually read the books, I was 
going in cold. But I was utterly 
spellbound from minute one. 
And very confused at the end 
when they didn’t finish their 
quest. I didn’t realise that it 
was a trilogy. 

Nick: I don’t think cinema has 
ever been as exciting, or maybe 
ever will be again, as coming out 
of Fellowship Of The Ring and 
realising you've got another 
one the next Christmas, and 
then another one after that. 
Kelechi: I remember sitting in 
Odeon Holloway, cramped like 
sardines, and we were hooked. 
The trilogy has become an 
Ehenulo Christmas tradition. 
Nick: It’s a miracle. It’s 
genuinely a miracle that 

it exists. 

Helen: Peter Jackson was not 
the obvious choice to make 
these films. 

Nick: I’m a huge fan of The 
Frighteners, which is the film 
that Jackson did just before 
Lord Of The Rings. And if you 
watch that, you would never 
think anyone would give this 
man that much money to 
make this. But I remember 
seeing Fellowship for the first 
time, and the stuff that 
Jackson does in Bag End, 
where it’s just two people 
sitting in aroom... The 


camerawork and sound design 
is so amped up and wild. 
Helen: I was genuinely 
terrified that they were going 
to screw it up, that my 
favourite book of all time 

was going to be ruined. And 

I remember with Cate 
Blanchett’s voiceover in the 
opening seconds, I thought, 
“Oh, this is right.” It was the 
Mines Of Moria where I fully 
relaxed and thought, “This 
isn’t just good, this is great. 
It’s Lord Of The Rings.” 

Nick: It’s the mastery of tone. 
They’re really funny films, all 
the way through. The horror is 
genuinely scary. The hobbits 
could have been annoying but 
they’re delightful. And it’s full 
of stuff that doesn’t need to be 
there. There’s so much stuff 
they could have cut but didn’t. 
Helen: Fellowship has an 
enormous amount of 
worldbuilding to do. It could 
feel like eating your spinach, 
the slog we’ve got to go 
through, but it’s not that. 
John: I think Fellowship is 

a perfect film. None of the 
other films in this series come 
close in terms of the variety 
of textures and colour and 
energy and tone and emotion. 
Iremember seeing Rivendell 
for the first time and being 
gobsmacked. 

Nick: Youre discovering 
Middle-earth through the 
eyes of these hobbits. They’re 
amazed as they go to all of these 
different places, and you’re 
really tuned in to their 
emotions. That’s a big part of 
why the Hobbit trilogy doesn’t 
work for me, really. It’s mostly 


just the same locations. You get 
to Rivendell again and it’s like, 
“Well, we’ve had that already.” 
Kelechi: It’s one of those rare 
films where everything fell 
into place. Fellowship is just 
beautiful to look at. 

Helen: It has, for my money, 
some of the best set-pieces. 
The escape from the Mines Of 
Moria — “You shall not pass!” 
— and you have the death of 
Boromir, brought forward 
from The Two Towers, rightly. 
And the Council Of Elrond, 
probably the most memed 
single scene in movie history. 
John: One does not simply 
walk into the Council 

Of Elrond. 

Nick: The Balrog sequence 
was the first thing they showed 
to the world, at Cannes. And 
it’s just astonishing. 

Helen: Two Towers had the 
impossible task of following 
Fellowship and somehow 


“ ' 


trying to do it again. By that 
point Peter Jackson must have 
been pretty exhausted and 

yet we get one of the greatest 
battle scenes in history, we get 
more character work and an 
expansion of the world. It feels 
pretty damn triumphant. 
Nick: It’s an incredible film. 
It’s all about that build-up to 
Helm’s Deep. It’s the greatest 
battle scene in cinema. And 
there are so many emotional 
moments, like when the elves 
arrive. You just want to cry. 
Kelechi: It’s my favourite of 
the franchise. There are so 
many little details in that fight. 
My favourite is the orc who 
runs with the torch and 
exposes Helm’s Deep. It’s 

a showcase for hope through 
adversity. It’s pulling them 
down to their lowest point 

and then finding these little 
pockets of hope. 

John: It’s my least favourite of 


a 
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the original trilogy. But I still 
think it’s a masterpiece. 

Nick: It’s got quite a strange 
tone. It’s definitely darker, 

a bit more twisted, and with 
Gollum it becomes much 
more psychological. But I do 
struggle on rewatches with the 
Treebeard stuff. 

Helen: Gollum was an 
extraordinary achievement in 
VFX, but also an extraordinary 
performance by Andy Serkis. 
Even 20 years ago, the level of 
characterisation for Gollum 

is astonishing. 

Nick: It was a huge swing. If 
it hadn’t worked, the whole 
trilogy would have been sunk. 
Helen: What about Return Of 
The King, then? How do you 
feel about all the endings? 
John: I never had a problem 
with the endings. I think 
people made a big deal about 
it at the time, but it’s all 
appropriate. Maybe they 


didn’t need to do the jumping 
and hugging in slow motion. 
Nick: To be honest, the big 
goodbye at the boat doesn’t 
entirely work for me. 

Kelechi: I was weeping my eyes 
out at the cinema, watching 
that. And they gave all the 
characters closure. The fact that 
it ends with Sam is perfect. 
Helen: Maybe the final 

battles weren’t quite what 
everyone was expecting. 
You've got the ghosts in the 
machine, if you will. 

Nick: I love all the Pelennor 
Fields combat. It’s what I was 
hoping for. It’s so wild. But for 
me it’s number three out of 
those three. It’s maybe a little 
overstuffed. It’s an exhausting 
film, but in a good way. 

John: The lighting of the 
beacons might be my favourite 
moment in the whole series. 
Helen: Now it’s time to leave 
The Lord Of The Rings, 


regretfully, and look at 

The Hobbit. 

John: Martin Freeman is 
inspired casting as Bilbo. He 
links up with Ian Holm in 

a really nice way, and he brings 
an amazing humanity, or 


‘hobbitity’, to his performance. 


And those early scenes with 
the dwarfs are really funny. 
Nick: The dwarf designs are 
alot of fun, and they do a great 
job of making the first film very 
Peter Jackson-y, and quite 
eccentric. And you've got sexy 
dwarfs in there for the ladies. 
Helen: I think we'd all asked 
for that. 

Kelechi: Unexpected Journey 
is the closest to the book. The 
others slightly deviate or 
extend more than they should 


do. But the one passage that 
always gets me is the Misty 
Mountains song. The fact that 
we got them singing that song 
is just so beautiful. 

Helen: I feel it’s a bit too 
drawn out. But the scene with 
the cave-trolls is good, and 
aclassic piece of storytelling. 
Nick: To me, the Hobbit 
movies made Middle-earth 
feel smaller rather than bigger. 
It’s got the same tone as 
Rings. I wish they’d gone for 

a different tone completely. 
That was the problem: they 
were trying to make it feel 

like Rings. 

Kelechi: I think it would have 
been interesting if it hadn’t 
been Jackson, but Guillermo 
del Toro. That would have 
given it a different tone. 

Nick: Desolation Of Smaug is 
by far my favourite of the 
Hobbit films, and gave me a lot 
of hope for Battle Of The Five 
Armies. And I really love the 
barrel sequence. It’s very far 
from Tolkien but it feels like 
vintage Jackson. 

John: You're scraping the 
bottom of the barrels. But 

I will say that they nailed 
Smaug, and Benedict 
Cumberbatch is brilliant. 
Helen: Not to say that there’s 
nothing good in these films, 
but once you get to Lake-town 
it feels like, “Why are we 
interested in the internal 
politics of this place?” But let’s 
talk about Battle Of The Five 
Armies, because we have to. 
John: I remember being quite 
bored by it. It was just a bit of 
a slog to get through. 

Helen: I was excited. I thought, 
“This is going to win me over to 
the Hobbit films,” but it didn’t. 
Nick: It’s comfortably the 
worst Middle-earth film. I got 
very excited about how Peter 
Jackson was going to outdo 
the Pelennor Fields, but it’s 
such a CG-fest, it doesn’t feel 
like they did anything for real. 
Kelechi: It was just rushed. 
Helen: At least we got Lee 
Pace riding a gigantic elk. 
Alright, enough squabbling. 
Let’s vote! 


AGREE? DISAGREE? 
WRITE IN AND TELL US AT: 
LETTERS@EMPIREMAGAZINE.COM / @EMPIREMAGAZINE 


THE FINAL 
LIST 


THE LORD OF THE RINGS: 
THE FELLOWSHIP OF 
THE RING (2001) 


THE LORD OF THE RINGS: 
THE TWO TOWERS 
(2002) 


THE LORD OF THE RINGS: 
THE RETURN OF 
THE KING (2003) 


THE HOBBIT: 
AN UNEXPECTED 
JOURNEY (2012) 


THE HOBBIT: 
THE DESOLATION OF 
SMAUG (2013) 


THE HOBBIT: 
THE BATTLE OF THE 
FIVE ARMIES (2014) 
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THE ACTIONS OF the murderous Chilean 
dictator General Augusto Pinochet have 
haunted several of Pablo Larrain’s films, but E/ 
Conde is the first time the director has actually 
put him on screen. This is no biopic. Larrain 
imagines Pinochet as a vampire who faked his 
own death so he could escape retribution. Now 
longing for death that won’t come, Pinochet 
contemplates his place in history while his 
family plots against him and an undercover 
nun tries to destroy him. Larrain guides 

us through the most memorable moments 

of a film that’s part political satire, part 
Hammer-esque horror and part warning for 
the future. 


THE VAMPIRE 


Even in an absurdist satire, Larrain was careful 
not to make Pinochet too comic. From the 
moment we meet Pinochet, the framing is 

“very straightforward” to avoid warmth. Larrain 
says, “This movie can’t have compassion for 
Pinochet. That could not be tolerated. You 

have to create distance and avoid any form of 
empathy. Satire as a tone allows us to see him 
but not make him a conventional hero. We also 
needed to create a tone that could create a smile 
where you don’t show your teeth; that makes 
you nervous in a way.” 


A TASTE FOR BLOOD 


Pinochet’s backstory comes to life in flashback 
that reveals he was transformed into a vampire 
in 18th-century France. After witnessing the 
execution of Marie Antoinette, pausing to lick 
blood from her guillotine blade, he vows to 
spend eternity crushing revolutions. The 
memorable guillotine lick wasn’t in the script. 
“It was written that he would go under the 
guillotine structure and smell the blood and 

be excited by it,” says Larrain. “But then the 
guillotine had this blood on it from the previous 
[execution] shot. Someone was about to clean it 
and I went, ‘Woah woah woah,’ then created this 
moment that was so funny and disgusting.” 


A HEARTY MEAL 


To keep himself from ‘death’, Pinochet consumes 
human hearts whizzed up in a blender. The purer 
the heart, the more effective. “It started as a joke 
among us about the way Americans make 
smoothies out of everything. Also, when you're 
making a vampire movie you have to choose rules. 
The myth says if you stick a spike in the heart of 
avampire they'll die. So if the heart is so relevant 
to kill the vampire and it’s what generates and 
moves blood around the body, then the heart 
would be the most precious element, right? And 
how do you drink that? You put it in a blender.” 


FAMILY MISFORTUNES 


In a stand-out scene, Pinochet gathers around 
a large table his wife and five grasping children, 
all desperate for an inheritance they can’t 
claim as long as their father remains undead. 
The meal is interrupted by a full brass band. 
“These little orchestras are so present in the 
Prussian army, which [Chile] has,” he says. “It 
was just interesting to have this first encounter 
with the family and then just out of nowhere — 
just because we like it — this band comes 

in,” he says. “Then it becomes a dance scene 
between Pinochet and his wife. This film breaks 
the rules of realism. It’s not realistic at all. 
Once youre in that ground, you can try a lot 

of things!” 


IMMORTALITY OR BUST 


In a brief comic moment in Chile’s presidential 
palace, Larrain has Pinochet wandering the 
halls, lingering at a collection of busts and 
grumbling about his lack of inclusion. The 
scene was devised on the hoof. “We didn’t get 
permission to film [at the palace] until very late. 
The original idea was to have Pinochet standing 
on the edge so he could see the city. But we were 
only allowed the palace for 30 minutes. We 
couldn’t change or touch anything. We saw 
there was a painting or bust to mark every dead 


president, but Pinochet is not there — he 
shouldn’t be, of course.” The idea came when 
Larrain noticed Jaime Vadell, the actor playing 
Pinochet, was the same height as the busts. 

“T said, ‘Why don’t you stand there?’ We thought 
it was a beautiful idea, that this dark angel would 
fly in, complaining history’s not fair.” 


THE FLYING NUN 


After a confrontation during which she tries to 
exorcise Pinochet, the nun Carmencita (Paula 
Luchsinger) is instead bitten and turned into a 
vampire. Transformed by evil, she flies ecstatically 
through the air. “She’s having the dream many of 
us have, to fly,” says Larrain. “We did all that 
practically. We shot it for two days in very rough 
conditions. It was about -20 Celsius.” The 
director brought in a team more used to comic- 
book adaptations. “The same guys who usually 
make superheroes fly, but to make our nun fly — 
live. No green-screen. Contact with real buildings. 
We had to train crane operators for two months.” 


MOTHER MAGGIE 


To British audiences, the film’s narrator 
probably sounds naggingly familiar. She’s 
eventually revealed as Margaret Thatcher, who 
in this reality is the mother of Pinochet. That 
was symbolic of Thatcher’s government’s close 
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links with Pinochet and Thatcher’s strong 
defence of him when he was arrested in London 
in 1998. “We thought it was interesting and 
funny to imagine how someone like her might 
have talked in private about [ordinary people],” 
says Larrain of making Thatcher the narrator. 
“This kind of colonialist and patronising 
perspective on the world.” He chose Stella 
Gonet to play the Iron Lady. “I’d worked with 
her on Spencer — she played the Queen. I knew 
that she’d played Thatcher in London in the 
West End [in the play Handbagged], so she 
really knew the character.” 


WHAT’S OLD IS NEW AGAIN 

The end of the film suddenly jolts into colour, 
with both Thatcher and Pinochet de-aged by 
consuming Carmencita’s heart. Thatcher drops 
the now very young Pinochet at school. Larrain 
says the change to colour was because “it 
presents a realistic situation”. Bringing events to 
the present is “a commentary on the real world. 
It could happen again, maybe in a different form. 
We think fascists are always a guy shouting, but 
no. It takes many different forms. [That scene] is 
a form of resurrection. It’s a form of inception. 
It’s planting that seed of potential danger.” 


EL CONDE IS ON NETFLIX NOW 
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TOD SLAUGHTER 


“IN MY CAREER, I’ve murdered hundreds and 
hundreds of people and come to a sticky end 
more times than I care to remember.” 

“And have you any favourite method of 
murder, Mr Slaughter?” 

“T keep a perfectly open mind on the matter. 
Murder by strangulation, poisoning, shooting, 
stabbing or with a razor...” 

When Sweeney Todd: The Demon Barber Of 
Fleet Street (1936) was distributed in America, 
posters boasted that star Tod Slaughter was 
“Europe’s Horror Man!” Specifically, from his 
stage performances at the Elephant & Castle in 
the 1930s through to television villainy in the 
1950s, Slaughter was Britain’s greatest domestic 
horror name. Dulwich-born Boris Karloff had to 
go to Hollywood to become a monster icon, but 
Newcastle’s Norman Carter Slaughter stayed in 
the UK, revelling in blood and thunder. 

I first saw Slaughter on late-night television, 
where viewers could be forgiven for thinking 
they’d nodded off and dreamed him. While 
booking films on 16mm for a university film 
society in the late 1970s, I discovered the 
Slaughter catalogue could be rented extremely 
cheaply and screened Sweeney Todd and Crimes 
At The Dark House (1940) to astonished student 
audiences. On stage, actor-manager Slaughter 
revived creaky melodramas — rowdy audiences 
were expected to hiss the villain and cheer his 
comeuppance. Though his best films were made 
in the 1930s, they feel as if they could be much 


Top: Tod Slaughter as Sweeney Todd in a 1954 stage 
production. Above: 1939’s The Face At The Window. 


CRYPT KEEPERS 
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older... as if cinema were invented circa 1860 all 
the better to preserve the oratorical style and 
go-for-the-throat horrors of Victorian popular 
theatre. Not Shakespeare and Shaw for the West 
End carriage trade, but penny dreadfuls like 
Spring-Heeled Jack, The Terror Of London and 
Maria Marten, Or The Murder In The Red Barn. 
Slaughter filmed both these chestnuts — and 
The Face At The Window, Sexton Blake And The 
Hooded Terror and The Crimes Of Stephen 
Hawke besides. 

Anew Blu-ray box set contains sumptuous 
transfers of Slaughter’s greatest hits. Spruced 
up, these hour-long, low-budget wonders almost 
look classy — but still manage shocks and 
surprises. No other screen villain takes as much 
relish in unspeakable acts as Slaughter. He can’t 
go five minutes without despoiling a servant girl, 
snapping a small boy’s spine, whipping some 
wretch with a cat o’ nine tails, driving a tent peg 
through his best friend’s head, purloining jewels 
or — as Sweeney Todd — dropping a corpse into 
the cellar to be turned into tasty meat pies. It’s 
hard to take offence at his many crimes, though 
— the genial ham makes a habit of getting an 
audience onside by explaining his wicked plots 
with a wink, chuckling at each atrocity and 
literally twirling his moustache (source of many 
cartoon parodies like Dick Dastardly). 

When cornered, Slaughter villains put up 
a brief show of sneering defiance then indulge in 
blubbering panic as grim justice closes in. Several 
of his films end with him literally burning in 
hell. However, the movies themselves have 
amore auspicious afterlife and are ripe for 
rediscovery. Remember to hiss. 
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Travis Greene’s tricksy 
Airbnb horror has nine 
characters — and four 
timelines. Two couples 
arrange to meet in a rented 
home in the desert, arriving 
separately to find an older 
couple claiming a prior 
booking and playing creepy 
games. Later still, two cops 
arrive to investigate 
multiple murders. 


‘Die Hard At A Bachelorette 
Party’ sounds like a fun 
romp, but Neil LaBute’s 
Fear The Night goes for 
home invasion/fightback 

shock and suspense. 

Soldier Maggie Q and 
her homegirls literally 
stick it (ie knives, axes, 

a potato peeler) to a gang 

of toxic guys. It’s familiar, 
but gripping. 


“Evil is not like ordinary 
people. Evil never dies.” 
Richard Loncraine’s 
1977 horror, based on 
a novel by Peter Straub, is 
a slow-building ghost story. 
Mia Farrow is haunted by 
traumatic memories of 
her dead daughter and 
a perhaps more terrifying 
little-girl ghost. The climax 
is low-key shattering. 


Student Kelly Bastard — 
who probably isn’t going 
to land a gig on CBBC 
soon — is terrorised by 
a mannequin which only 
moves when no-one has 
eyes on it in Micheal 
Bafaro’s new film. 

A standard curse and a 
repurposed idea, but done 
with proper creepiness. 
Basic nightmare fuel. 


Jesus Font’s Spanish horror 
comedy offers well-aimed 
but slightly-late-in-the-day 
digs at Twilight. Timid 
Oscar Casas pretends to 
be a vampire to impress g 
sweet Isa Montalban, 
and real vampire Piero 
Mendez gets in the way. 
Jokes range from feeble 
(lots) to smart (a few), but 
the kids are mostly likeable. 
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Time 
Capsule 


Catherine 
Hardwicke 


THE TWILIGHT DIRECTOR 
ON IMAGES FROM HER 
ECLECTIC CAREER 


WORDS CHRIS HEWITT 


“T’VE HAD SO many beautiful actors and fun, 
wonderful experiences,” says Catherine 
Hardwicke at the end of her Time Capsule 
experience. She’s not wrong — Hardwicke is 
talking to Empire from her Los Angeles living 
room, just a few feet away from where she shot 
ascreen test for the first Twilight movie with 

a young Robert Pattinson and Kristen Stewart. 
“MTV came over and filmed an episode there,” 
she says. “I want to get a plaque there. That 
would be cool.” Before and after Twilight, 
Hardwicke’s career has yielded an array of 
interesting movies, with eye-catching images. 


LOVE FIELD 
TWILIGHT 200s 


“This meadow scene was beloved by the fans, so 
how do you live up to that? We actually had some 
weather problems when we were shooting in 
Oregon, and I begged to reshoot this scene in LA. 
I told the producers, ‘This is the biggest scene in 
the book, we’ve got to get it right.’ We shot it in 
Griffith Park. We created a nice meadow in these 
redwood trees. We had a TechnoCrane and we 
were really trying to feel it and let Rob and 
Kristen sink into the beautiful grass and into the 
moment. But Rob and Kristen had such strong 
chemistry. They had this chemistry read, and 

I saw this magic between the two of them.” 
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BEST SUPPORTING OSCAR 
THE NATIVITY STORY 200s 


“Oh my God, Oscar Isaac. This was in Matera, 
Italy, where we built a whole Nazareth village. 
Oscar is playing Joseph and he was just 
incredible. He had just got out of Juilliard, and 
I stopped in New York on the way to Italy. 

I walked into a room and you could just feel the 
heart and soul of this guy. We had our premiere 
in the Vatican and there were 2,000 young nuns 
from around the world who all had nun-crushes 
on Oscar Isaac. I had to fight away young nuns 
who were tittering over Oscar Isaac.” 


ON THE RUN 
MISS BALA 2019 


“This day was radical. We were right on the 
Mexican border — if you look through that arch, 
that’s the Pacific Ocean. On the right-hand side is 
America. Gina Rodriguez is amazing, and a great 
sport, and Ismael Cruz Cordova is fantastic. This 
was avery intense moment where she makes a 
decision to help him. It was a fun action sequence, 
but scary — we had to shut down at one point 
when a police motorcade zipped through 
chasing a cartel guy. And when we fired guns in 
Tijuana, people thought it was a cartel shootout.” 


Alamy, Mary Evans, Signature Entertainment 


GIRLZ N THE HOOD 
RED RIDING HOOD 201; 


“T think here I was thinking, ‘How many more 
hours? How quick can we get this shot, because 
Ihave 20 more shots I want to get today!’ It 
looks like I’m wearing some kind of little knife 
or something — I was getting into character 
alittle too much! But this is an amazing shot. 
We had a fantastic costume designer, Cindy 
Evans, who created this incredible cloak, and 
Amanda [Seyfried] was stunning. To the left 

of Amanda you can see Mandy Walker, our 
cinematographer, and we were lucky to have one 
of the most kick-ass female cinematographers 
on that set too.” 


TEENAGE KICKS 

THIRTEEN 2003 

“This is a pretty incredible shot. Evan Rachel 
Wood and Nikki Reed, who wrote it with me and 
whose story it was, are both barely 14 in this 
photo. You see how young these girls are, and 
they’re bold and looking right in the camera. We 
were searching for the poster and they had done 
a photo shoot, but nothing was as strong as this.” 


Essen 


os, 


LORD LEDGER 
LORDS OF DOGTOWN 200s 


“Lords Of Dogtown was such a special project, 
and it was a great honour to work with Heath 
Ledger. It was an amazing opportunity for him 
to play one of his childhood heroes, [skateboard 
and surfing entrepreneur] Skip Engblom. Skip 
was with us on the set all the time, he gave Heath 
some of the clothes he wore, he taught him how 
to shape a board. It was incredible. And this day 
sticks out because we were shooting down in 
Imperial Beach, California. We were doing this 
surf sequence and then we had a contamination 
of the water. So we had to film something on the 
spur of the moment, and we had to pivot and run 
over there. But Heath was so into the character. 
He just flowed into it.” 
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THE RAD WEDDING 
MISS YOU ALREADY 2015 
“T love this photo. These are some of the best 
photos! This is right on the Thames river, and 
that’s Toni Collette, Dominic Cooper and Drew 
Barrymore, and some of the other people in this 
photograph were literally people I saw walking 
down the street. I saw a guy walking that dog 
and said, ‘Would you come be in the movie?’ It 
was supposed to be the rock-and-roll wedding 
that Toni Collette and Dominic Cooper had, and 
I’m literally recruiting people off the street.” 


THE GRAPES OF LAUGH 
MAFIA MAMMA 202s 


“Toni [Collette] is incredible, and to work with 

a legend in Monica Bellucci was super-fun. And 
they really did stomp the grapes. Monica was like, 
‘Bring it on!’ I tried it, but I was a little bit busy...” 


MAFIA MAMMA IS OUT NOW ON DVD AND BLU-RAY 
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5) THE EMPIRE MASTERPIECE| 


Napoleon 


GREAT SCOTT, IT’S 
ABEL GANCE’S SILENT EPIC 


WORDS NEIL ALCOCK 


A HUNDRED YEARS ago, Abel Gance was the 
darling of French cinema. The writer-director’s 
recent epic tragedies J‘accuse (1919) and La 
Roue (1923) had wowed audiences with 
eye-popping visual innovation, emotional 
gut-punches and buttock-testing runtimes. But 
nothing could prepare them, or him, for what was 
coming. Gance knew his next film would put 
even greater demands on moviegoers’ eyes, guts 
and buttocks; what he couldn’t know was that it 
would nearly kill him and virtually ruin his 
career. Now recognised as a masterpiece, the 
film’s fortunes over its lifetime have been as 
eventful as its subject’s during his. If you 
thought the story of Napoleon was incredible, 
you should hear the story of Napoleon. 

Gance’s vision was ambitious, to say the 
least: the life of the Corsican boy who became 
Emperor Of The French was to be told over 
six films, made in six months, with a budget of 
20 million francs. Unsurprisingly, each of these 
targets would be spectacularly missed. 

Part One of Gance’s proposed sextet would 
begin in 1783, with the teenage Napoleon 
(Vladimir Roudenko) discovering his powers 
of military strategy in a school snowball fight. 
Thirteen tumultuous years later (during which 
time the small matter of the French Revolution 
would unfold), the adult General Bonaparte 
(Albert Dieudonné) would lead his troops into 
Italy to liberate it from Austria, and the film 
would end with him marching into history. 

Bored rigid by contemporary cinema, 
Gance vowed to make Napoleon as thrilling an 
experience as possible. His radical filming and 
editing techniques were calculated for maximum 
audience immersion. He would delight in 
strapping his camera to anything that moved: 

a sledge, a pendulum, a cannon, a storm-tossed 
boat, the back of a car for a pulse-pounding 
horseback chase — even his cameraman, who 
would then be plunged into the heart of a mélée, 
or perched backwards on a bicycle while grips 
pushed it forward at speed. 

For the action sequences, shots were 
frenetically cut together or superimposed on top 
of each other; at times up to 16 images assault 
the eyeballs in a single shot. In a pillow fight that 
follows the snowball fight, things get so chaotic 
that the frame splinters into a chequerboard of 


Albert Dieudonné 
sails into history 


as Napoleon. 


nine separate images. The effect is wild enough 
in the 2020s, but in the 1920s it was nothing 
short of revolutionary — Russian directors like 
Eisenstein and Pudovkin adopted Gance’s 
techniques for the montage approach that 
characterised an entire cinematic movement. 

The 1793 Siege Of Toulon is Napoleon’s Helm’s 
Deep: a lengthy battle in a raging storm (simulated 
with fire hoses and aeroplane propellers), shot 
with up to 25 cameras at once. And for Gance, it 
was almost as deadly as the real thing. In all the 
bedlam, a large box of magnesium — intended to 
simulate gunfire — exploded in the camera area, 
hospitalising the director and putting him and 
eight of his crew out of action for a week. 

But the most spectacular element of this non- 
stop spectacle was yet to come. For its 20-minute 
finale — Napoleon’s revitalisation of an exhausted 
army and their rousing advance towards Italy 
— Gance releases his kraken: the ‘triptych’, in 
which the image triples in width to four times its 
height. A vast panorama of Napoleon’s army 
gives way to a series of avant-garde imagery and 


symbolism, culminating in the tinting of each 
third to represent the blue, white and red of 
the tricolore. It was a colossal gamble: Gance 
achieved the panorama by shooting with three 
cameras simultaneously, with no idea if they 
were correctly lined up until he saw the rushes. 
Despite his early, somewhat optimistic 
intentions, Part One of Gance’s six-part series 
took over two years to film and edit, and cost 
85 per cent of the entire sextet’s budget. His 
editor Marguerite Beaugé suffered a nervous 
breakdown hewing 250 miles of footage down to 
a truncated 250-minute story in time for its 
April 1927 premiere. Reviews were mixed, and 
Napoleon’s unwieldy running time (the so-called 
‘definitive version’, released a month later, was 
closer to 560 minutes) panicked distributors, 
who hacked it into incoherence, crippling its box 
office and leaving countless butchered variations 
of the film in their wake. Gance lost all future 
filmmaking independence, and struggled to 
regain his stellar reputation during his lifetime. 
Before filming on Napoleon had begun, 
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Alamy, Mary Evans, Shutterstock 


Gance prepared his crew by declaring, “This film 
must allow us to enter the Temple Of Art through 
the giant gates of history.” But giant gates open 
slowly, and it would be over 50 years before 
audiences got a true sense of Gance’s vision, 
thanks to the dogged determination of film 
historian Kevin Brownlow. Brownlow has devoted 
much of his life to assembling the most complete 
version of Napoleon possible, and thanks to him 
there now exists a sensitively reconstructed, 
332-minute whopper of barnstorming cinema 
from the peak of the silent era. 

To watch Napoleon now is to be totally 
absorbed in the labyrinthine politics and societal 
pandemonium of late-18th-century France. 
Everything about the movie (barring its lead 
character) is huge, and it is frequently 
overwhelming. Subtlety is in short supply: 
Napoleon is prone to striking heroic poses on 
the battlefield, and at one point dispatches 
a pitchfork-wielding mob with a Paddingtonian 


Below, top to 


Roudenko 


(pointing) as the 


Ladies’ man; 
Dieudonné, and 


Gina Manés as 


Joséphine. 


Christ-like saviour of Europe, it’s because this is 
only the beginning of the future tyrant’s story. 
Yet for all Napoleon’s narrative drama and 
flights of poetic fantasy, it’s Gance’s virtuosic 
formal audacity that blows modern audiences 
away. His technical daredevilry predates and 
often surpasses the likes of Hitchcock, Scorsese, 
Tarantino and Nolan, and to find so many 
dazzling examples of it in a century-old work 
should obliterate any misconception of early 
cinema as dull or primitive. The triptych alone, 
when properly projected and accompanied by 
Carl Davis’ bombastic score, is a stirring 
testament to Gance’s ability to literally think 
outside the box. This is a movie as 
determined to leave a legacy as its 
creator and its subject. Napoleon 
continues to march into history. 


NAPOLEON IS OUT NOW ON DVD AND BLU-RAY 


bottom: Viadimir 


young Bonaparte; 


a devilish-looking 


hard stare. But if Gance’s Napoleon is a worryingly 


CHOSEN BY CHRIS HEWITT 


(OUT NOW, DVD/BR) 
Yes, there are superficial similarities to 
Aftersun (a father and daughter try to 
reconnect, the writer-director is a debutant 
called Charlotte), but Charlotte Regan’s 
movie is a different kettle of fish, a spry and 
spirited tale that finds its way to the heart 
via offbeat humour and stellar performances 
from Harris Dickinson and Lola Campbell. 


2 

(OUT NOW, DVD/BR/4K/DIGITAL) 

Perhaps only Chris Nolan could turn 

a cerebral drama about a deeply introspective 
man who may have hastened the apocalypse 
into a near-billion-dollar behemoth. It perhaps 
lacks the energy of JFK, a movie Nolan 
acknowledged as an influence, but its 
slow-burn approach is irresistible. 


3 

(OUT 27 NOVEMBER, BR) 

One of the most unfairly overlooked horror 
films of the ’70s, Willard Huyck’s movie 
(written with his wife, Gloria Katz) is part 
zombie film, part cult (literally) movie, part 
surrealistic tone poem. It also boasts one of 
the most unsettling death scenes in cinema 
history. (With the emphasis on cinema...) 


—s 

(OUT 4 DECEMBER, DVD/BR) 

Celine Song’s delicate, acutely observed, 
beautifully acted exploration of the impact 
of first love, regrets and cultural differences 
is every bit as good as you’ve heard. You 
haven’t seen romantically inclined restraint 
like this since Brief Encounter. 


—— 

“\ (OUT 27 NOVEMBER, 4K) 

€ This Leslie Nielsen-fronted 

spoof of cop shows and 

k¢~ movies belongs in the 
conversation about the 

$ funniest movie of all time. 

The kind of film you can 

enjoy even while having your nuts 

bit off by a Laplander. 
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The 
Ultimate 
Empire 
Quiz 


ARE YOU READY? 
[THIS MONTH 


CHRISTMAS 
MOVIES 


Which Shane Black Christmas movie 
features someone getting killed by an 
exploding bauble? 


Clark W. Griswold flips out in National 

Lampoon’s Christmas Vacation when he 
sees the Christmas bonus his boss has given 
him. What is that bonus? 


What is the name of the Joni Mitchell 
album Alan Rickman buys for Emma 
Thompson as a devastating gift in 
Love Actually? 


What is the name of the book that 


Buddy (Will Ferrell) ends up writing in 
Jon Favreau’s E/f? 
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Who played the title character in Santa 
Claus: The Movie? 


Judy Garland, as Esther Smith, sings ‘Have 

Yourself A Merry Little Christmas’ in Meet 
Me In St. Louis. But which character is she 
singing it to? 


Philip Van Doren Stern’s short story The 
Greatest Gift became the basis for which 
beloved Christmas movie? 


Irving Berlin wrote the song ‘White 
Christmas’ not for the film of the same 
name, but an earlier movie. What was its name? 


Miles Davis cameos in which 1980s 
Christmas comedy? 


| Which Christmas classic plays over the 
credits of Joe Dante’s Gremlins? 


| In Home Alone, Kevin’s mother is given 
a lift back to Chicago by John Candy’s 
Gus Polinski. What is the name of his band? 


{2 One man has played Father Christmas in 
A Very Harold & Kumar Christmas, The 
Search For Santa Paws, The Hebrew Hammer, 
and TV shows The League and Two And A Half 
Men. Who is he? 


i3 Who wrote the songs for The Muppet 
Christmas Carol? 


| 4 Spoiler alert! At the end of Arthur Christmas, 
Arthur (James McAvoy) becomes the new 
Santa. But what is his official number? 


15 “Mistletoe can be deadly if you eat it...” 
is a line from Batman Returns. What’s 
the next one? 


| In The Nightmare Before Christmas, which 
men provide Jack Skellington’s speaking 
voice and singing voice? A point for each. 


| No points for guessing where both 
versions of Miracle On 34th Street take 

place. But, for a point each, can you name the 

department stores in which they are set? 


is Billy Bob Thornton is the Bad Santa in 
Terry Zwigoff’s comedy. But can you 
remember his character’s actual name? 


| Can you name any of the famous brothers 
(of even more famous brothers) who 

cameo in the Siblings Anonymous scene in Fred 

Claus? If you get all three, have a bonus point. 


2 Is Die Hard a Christmas movie? And 
yes, there is a correct answer to this. 
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ACROSS 


Film on which the director of Barbie first worked 
with the star of Wonka (4,4) 

The — Of Love (Keira Knightley film) (4) 

James, who saw his way to shoot Aquaman (3) 
Could be Farrelly, could be Cannavale (5) 

The link between Ryan and Statham (3) 

It’s simply what Earth Girls are (4) 

“Killing for two” declared its tagline, as one 
might be expecting (8) 

Eyepatch-wearing renegade who everybody 
heard was dead (5,8) 

He won Oscars for Mystic River and Milk (4,4) 
Aka Maya Lopez (4) 

Green Book and True Detective’s Mahershala (3) 
Tar’s first name in TAR (5) 

It’s what Daniel Plainview was after (3) 

The connection between Straw and Strays (4) 
Richard Gere’s is final (8) 


a 


i 
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DOWN 


Drama with Tom Hardy and Jessica Chastain 
— but not Jude! (7) 

Claire, filmmaker who brought us Beau Travail 
and High Life (6) 

Jennifer Grey or Ansel Elgort character (4) 
He’s a Harvard professor of symbology (6,7) 
Andrew, who directed Chopper and Blonde (7) 
— Vs Shark (Taika Waititi movie) (5) 

Sven, the legendary cinematographer (7) 
Take it to see how deep the rabbit hole 

goes (3,4) 

It describes Garfield’s Spider-Man (7) 

De Niro’s gangster in Once Upon A Time In 
America (7) 

The X-Men took the last one (5) 

Morgan Freeman and Tyler Perry’s forensic 
psychologist Alex (5) 

Titular alien voiced by Seth Rogen (4) 


FINAL CUT 


WIN 


FOUR MOVIE 
TIE-IN BOOKS 


THERE’S A LITERARY mood in Crossword 
Corner this issue, with four glossy film tomes 
from Titan Books up for grabs — and for not 

one, but five lucky winners. First up is 
Unleashing Oppenheimer: Inside Christopher 

Nolan’s Explosive Atomic Age Thriller, the 
lowdown on Nolan’s historical hit. Then there's 
Halloween: The Official Making Of Halloween, 

Halloween Kills & Halloween Ends, diving 
deep into the rebooted horror franchise. Next 
is Withnail & I: From Cult To Classic, exploring 

the ever-quotable tragi-comic Brit stalwart. 
And finally The Wicker Man: The Official Story 

Of The Film, an in-depth look at the super- 
sinister, Edward Woodward-starring folk-horror 
favourite. To enter, crack the crossword, solve 
the anagram and follow the instructions below. 


ALL TITLES ARE AVAILABLE NOW AT TITANBOOKS.COM 


HOW TO ENTER Take the letters from each coloured square and rearrange them to form the name of an actor, director or character. Visit 
www.empireonline.com/crossword and fill out the form, along with your answer, in the provided field. Entry is free and closes at midnight on 

18 December. Winners are selected at random. See below for terms and conditions. 

DECEMBER’S ANSWERS 1 Cold Mountain, 7 Romeo, 9 Saldana, 10 Lang, 11 Plane, 14 Animal, 15 Regard, 17 Edgar, 18 Kiki, 21 Reitman, 

22 Ernst, 23 Line producer. 1 Carol Danvers, 2 Moon, 3 Ursula, 4 Talented, 5 Ivan, 6 Harold Pinter, 8 Mantis, 12 Van Damme, 13 Marion, 16 Garner, 
19 Gigi, 20 Weld. ANAGRAM 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS: one entry per person. Entries are free. Entries must be received before 19 December or will not be valid. The Competition is only open to people aged 18 and over who live in the United Kingdom and are not a Bauer employee 
or their immediate family. One winner will be selected at random from all valid entries. Competition promoted by H Bauer Publishing t/a Empire (“Empire”). Empire's choice of winner is final, and no correspondence will be entered into in this regard. The winner will 

be notified, via email, between seven and ten days after the competition ends. Empire will email the winner a maximum of three times. If the winner does not respond to the message within 14 days of the competition’s end, Empire will select another winner at random 
and the original winner will not win a prize. Empire is not responsible for late delivery or unsatisfactory quality of the prize. Entrants agree to the collection of their personal data in accordance with Empire's privacy policy: http:/Awww.bauerdatapromise.co.uk/. 
Winner's personal details will be given to prize provider to arrange delivery of the prize. Bauer reserves the right to amend or cancel these terms or any aspect of the competition (including the prize) at any time if required for reasons beyond its control. 

Any questions, please email empire@bauermedia.co.uk. Complaints will not be considered if made more than 30 days after the competition ends. Winner's details available on request (after the competition ends) by emailing empire@bauermedia.co.uk. 

For full T&Cs see http://www.bauerlegal.co.uk/competition-terms.html 
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THE GREAT ‘ESCAPE’ 


Brazil 


CHOSEN BY BEN WHEATLEY 
(DIRECTOR) 


Wheatley: “The torture and rescue of Sam 
Lowry in Brazil is something I saw as a kid, 
and it blew my mind. There are so many 
different things that are so smart about it — 
the fact that they’re in a cooling tower, the 
wide-angle lenses, the masks, the fact that it’s 
a total trap for both the character and the 
audience. I’d never seen that double-bluff 
thing where you go, ‘They’ve escaped! Oh no, 
they haven’t escaped!’ It hit me hard when 

I saw it for the first time.” 


INT. INFORMATION RETRIEVAL ROOM — 
NIGHT 


Sam Lowry (Jonathan Pryce) has been captured 
by the authorities and is about to be tortured 

by the man he thought was his friend, Jack 

Lint (Michael Palin). Jack, wearing a grotesque 
baby mask, staggers over to a table housing 


torture implements galore. 
Sam: Jack? Jack! Jack! Jack! 


Jack: [picking up and discarding several options] 
Shut up! 


Sam: Jack, Jack, I’m innocent, please. Help me. 
Jack: Bastard! 


Sam: Jack! Jack, this is all a mistake. Please, 
Jack, take that mask off. 


Jack slams down a tool, stands up, places his 
hand over the microphone that’s recording their 
exchange, and leans in to Sam. He lifts his mask, 
but we don’t see his face. 

Jack: You stupid bastard. 

Sam: Jack? 

Jack: How could you do this to me? 

Sam: Jack, I’m frightened! 

Jack: Oh, how do you think | feel? You shit! 
Sam: Jack! 

Jack: Shut up! 

He puts his mask back on. Returns to the table. 
Picks up a long, pointed device. Sam regards it 
with horror. 

Jack: This is a professional relationship. 


Jack approaches Sam. 


Sam: Jack? Jack, no, you can’t! No, Jack, 
please! Jack, no, no! Please Jack, no! 


Jack gets closer and closer, but suddenly a gunshot 
rings out, and punches a hole in Jack’s forehead. 
Jack staggers backwards, takes off his mask to 
reveal his bloodied face, and then collapses. Sam 
looks up to see a group of men abseil down into 
the cooling tower. Triumphant music plays. One 
of them lands right by Sam and frees him. It’s 
Harry Tuttle (Robert De Niro). 


Tuttle: You okay? 
Sam: Tuttle! 
Tuttle: Call me Harry! 


Suddenly, lots of armed soldiers appear. A firefight 
between Tuttle’s men — one wearing a Santa 
Claus mask — and the guards ensues. It erupts out 
of the cooling tower, into the Information Retrieval 
lobby, and eventually sees Tuttle and Lowry, now 
separated from the others, outside the building. 
Tuttle produces a giant detonator and hands it to 
Lowry, who blows the place to smithereens, 
unleashing a torrent of paperwork into the air. 


INT. SHOPPING PRECINCT — NIGHT 


Tuttle and Lowry make their way into a shopping 
centre, hiding from armed guards. Paper is still 
fluttering through the air. Sam goes on ahead, while 
Tuttle discards his equipment and clothes into 

a bin. Tuttle puts on a cap and walks forward, but 
suddenly finds a piece of paper has blown against 
his shoe and won’t come off. Tuttle tries to kick it 
clear, but is slowly engulfed by more pieces of 
paper, which hit him in the face. Eventually, Tuttle is 
completely covered in paper. Sam rushes back to 
help him as he writhes on the floor, but then a gust 
of wind blows the paper away, revealing... nothing. 


Tuttle is gone. 
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Streaming this Autumn 


